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Be Kepeprsses it is a greater and a more wonderful thing to effect 
a change in the mind of enemies than to kill them. Let 
us be ashamed to rush upon our enemies like wolves. For, as long 
as we are sheep, we overcome; even if a thousand wolves surround 
us, we overcome, and are the conquerors. But if we are wolves, we 
are conquered; for then the aid of the Shepherd departs from us, for 
He feeds sheep, not wolves. 


St. John Chrysostom in Matins of the feast of St. Barnabas. 
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Spared by a tank, he had to be shoé 











Condensed , frooy Aipenrat 
it 
i O ne sparkling day last October a! ' Peasants brought to the scene by the 


horse-drawn carriage was mak- _ sounds of the collision and the revolver 
ing its way along a Ruthenian road not fire stood horrified at the carnage. 
far from Uzhorod. It carried two black- Someone telephoned the police. Soviet 
frocked priests, two seminarists, and a gendarmes arrived and made a quick 
full-bearded but youthful cleric wear- inspection. “It was an accident,” they 
ing the episcopal robes of the Greek told the crowd. A bystander remarked 
Catholic Church. that he had heard shooting. The gen- 
A Soviet tank rounded a bend inthe darmes arrested him on the spot for 
highway several hundred yards ahead spreading rumors, “But I saw the Rus- 
and clanked noisily down. The coach-  sians fire,” protested another peasant. 
man pulled up his horse at the side of | He was arrested also, for slandering the 
the road. The travelers waited impas- Red army. 
sively. The tank roared into high speed. So died at the age of 37, Dr. Theodor 
Suddenly, just before it was about to Romzha, Uniate Bishop of the Carpa- 
pass, it veered crazily ——and smashed _ tho-Ukraine, spiritual leader of some 
head-on into the carriage. 500,000 souls, hero of the wartime peas- 
Two Red Army tankmen scrambled ant resistance against the Hungarian 
from the cockpit. All but the bishop— _ nazis, martyr of his Church’s postwar 
the priests, the students, and the coach- _ struggle for freedom from the “liberat- 
man—were already dead. The soldiers ing” Russians. 
fell to kicking and trampling the man When the news reached the bishop’s 
in episcopal garb. Finally, to make cer- _ parishioners, they prepared a memorial 
tain, they pumped two bullets into the _ service. It was banned by the Soviet 
head of each of the fallen, then clat- authorities. The country at large re- 
tered away. : mained unaware of the bishop’s death 


*70 East 45th St., New York City, 17. March 20, 1948. 
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until a week later. Then it was announ- 
ced in a curt communiqué, which con- 
cluded, “According to the best infor- 
mation available, the tank driver was 
arrested for speeding.” (According to 
better information, the tank driver was 
ultimately promoted.) The Catholic 
world did not learn of the bishop’s 
death until late in November. This 
writer has now received, directly from 
unimpeachable sources in the Carpa- 
tho-Ukraine, the first authoritative ac- 
count of Bishop Romzha’s murder and 
of the series of events which led up 
to it, 

Between the Ist and 2nd World 
Wars, the Carpatho-Ukraine—various- 
ly known as Ruthenia or Carpathorus- 
sia—formed the easternmost province 
of Czechoslovakia. Slavs in America 
had played a dominant role in creating 
this union. The area’s secession from 
Hungary was voted in 1917 by a major- 
ity of the Greek Catholic Carpatho- 
Ukrainians then living in the U. S. 
Under leadership of Georgij Zatkovits, 
Pittsburgh lawyer, they declared for 
entry of their homeland as an autono- 
mous territory in the newly - formed 
democratic republic of Czechs and Slo- 
vaks. Zatkovits was named the terri- 
tory’s first governor. 

When the Germans dismembered 
Czechoslovakia in 1939, the Carpatho- 
Ukraine was again overrun by the 
Hungarian army. This “annexation” 
was never ratified by the region’s Slav 
inhabitants. During the war partisan 
detachments constantly and energeti- 
cally harassed Hitler's Hungarian al- 
lies. Father Romzha’s piety and zeal 





inspired his countrymen to staunch 
resistance. In 1944 the Pope formally 
acknowledged the 34-year-old prelate’s 
preeminence among his oppressed peo- 
ple by naming him Bishop of the 
Carpatho-Ukraine. 

In the last months of the war the 
Czechoslevak Legion, which had gone 
to Russia to fight side by side with the 
Red army, drew closer and closer. The 
Carpatho - Ukrainians awaited eagerly 
the arrival of their liberating kinsmen. 
The tiny territory confidently expected 
thereafter to be reunited with the new 
Czechoslovakia. 

But the Legion, whose ranks were 
80°% Carpatho-Ukrainian, never arriv- 
ed on its native soil. It was shunted off 
to another and bloodier part of the ad- 
vancing front, where thousands died. 
The Russians came into the Carpatho- 
Ukraine alone. 

The reason soon became apparent. 
The Kremlin had determined to take 
over the liberated territory from its 
loyal ally. When Czechoslovak Pres- 
ident Eduard Benes arrived in Moscow 
for pre-victory consultations, he was 
notified that the Carpatho - Ukraine 
would have to choose by “plebiscite” 
between return to Czechoslovakia or 
“union” with the USSR. 

The startled Benes accepted this 
plebiscite proposal because there was 
nothing else he could do, in view of his 
country’s dependence on Soviet mili- 
tary power. But he was sure that Car- 
patho - Ukrainians, who had learned 
their democracy from the Czechs, 
would vote for return. 

The Russians soon began to think so 
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too. After three months of occupation, 
the Red intelligence services reported 
home that even the humblest Slav 
would vote for Prague in a free refer- 
endum. The Soviets organized a “pop- 
ular demand” for annexation to Russia. 

Town criers were sent around the 
territory with petitions. First they call- 
ed on the children to sign. Every child 
in the destitute villages and hamlets 
received a half pound of sugar. In the 
cities each was given the sugar and a 
ticket to the movies. Nearly 100,000 
youngsters happily scribbled their 
names on the papers put before them. 

A week later, the same summons 
went out to the adult population. The 
reward for a signature was 40 pounds 
of corn. Almost everybody in the coun- 
try needed corn. The list grew. 

In the end, the signatures were col- 
lected into two great volumes with fine 
leather bindings. A picture painted 
on the cover showed the Carpatho- 
Ukrainian bear trying earnestly to get 
into Soviet territory. An inscription 
said, “The Carpatho-Ukrainian people 
beg Father Stalin to liberate them from 
the foreign yoke and take them to the 
bosom of Mother Ukraine.” 

The books were duly delivered to 
“Father Stalin.” Photostat copies of 
this “popular demand” were sent to 
the Czechoslovak embassy in Moscow. 
Helpless before the obvious hoax, the 
Prague government yielded, and an- 
nounced cession of the territory to the 
Soviet Union. 

This done, the Kremlin set itself to 
“coordinating” the spiritual life of its 
new province. A first necessity was 
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3 
liquidation of the Uniate Church, 


which conducts its services in Slavonic 
but recognizes the supremacy of the 
Pope. For the purpose, Moscow re- 
cruited a Uniate priest of Lvov, one 
Father Gabriel Kostelnik, who aban- 
doned his creed in exchange for a bish- 
opric in Stalin’s Russian Orthodox 
church. 

This worthy visited Bishop Romzha 
in Uzhorod and exhorted him to fol- 
low him into the Russian fold. The 
bishop declined. “I am a Catholic,” he 
told the Soviet agent. “I have sworn 
allegiance to Rome, and I believe in 
the holy Church which has survived 
all attacks and terrors and against 
which the gates of hell shall not pre- 
vail.” Some weeks later, in November, 
1946, Bishop Romzha was jailed by the 
Soviets. 

The bishop’s faithful remained 
steadfast. Every Sunday they journey- 
ed from far and wide to pay their re- 
spects to him. Behind their religious 
flags, they marched around and around 
the prison for hours, in silent tribute, 
unafraid of the Russian machine guns 
atop the walls of the jail. After two 
months, the bishop was released. His 
reappearance was the signal for na- 
tionwide demonstrations of joy, with 
overtones of protest against Soviet per- 
secution. 

Last September, the apostate Kostel- 
nik again visited the episcopal palace 
at Uzhorod. This time he stayed two 
days, pleading with the bishop to em- 
brace the Russian church. Bishop Rom- 
zha was adamant. 

When Kostelnik finally departed 
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with empty hands, the bishop sum- 
moned his priests and told them, “I 
fear that a perilous path lies ahead. I 
should not wish you to share my fate, 
whatever it may be. If any of you de- 
sires to leave me, he is free to do so.” 
No one stepped forward. The bishop 
then bestowed the Apostolic blessing. 

Within a month, Bishop Romzha re- 
ceived a noble accolade. The town of 
Veliky Luchky, hitherto his most anti- 
Catholic parish, publicly entreated the 


Roses are red, violets are blue, 
No knife can cut our love in two 
If we cement it with billets-doux. 


WRITE HIM A 


| Move Soir 
By 


EDWARD: DOWLING, S.J. 


Condensed. from 
Action Now* 


[es NEVER recall a week from the 
dawn of my first conscious memory 
in which my father did not bring my 
mother both eandy and flowers. The 
candy would arrive on Thursday eve- 
ning. The flowers arrived punctually 
delivered at the hand of her squire on 
a Saturday evening.” Father Daniel A. 


bishop to take it back. It was a triumph 
in the history of the Greek Catholic 
Church, 

The bishop prepared himself for the 
journey to Veliky Luchky. The con- 
secration was appointed for October 
25. It was his last exit from the Uzho- 
rod palace. For on that day, on the road 
to Veliky Luchky, Theodor Romzha, 
Catholic Bishop of the Carpatho- 
Ukraine, was ambushed and done to 
death under a Russian tank. 


Lord, S.J., wrote this in his book, My 
Mother. 

Gestures like those may seem absurd 
to a man who is a bit on the crude side, 
but some men even today do give their 
wives flowers and candy. 

Women, strange to say, tend to be 
cruder in their social niceties than the 
men. Take the matter of love letters. 
Most wives giggle at the absurdity of 
writing love letters to their husbands, 
yet at Cana Conferences, when the 
suggestion of writing love letters is 
made and the couples laugh at the idea, 
it usually happens that after the talk 
about one out of 25 couples come up 
to the speaker’s desk to say that they 
do write love letters to each other. It 
can’t be as silly as it sounds. It is usually 
the wife who writes the letters; only 
rarely does the husband do that. 

A letter to someone you sce every 
day is artificial, but it can guard against 
that “temporary divorce” that city liv- 


*3115 S. Grand Blvd., St. Louis, 18, Mo. April, 1948. 
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ing sets up between husband and wife. 
Divorce means to divert, to turn aside 
from. Every day in city living hus- 
bands and wives turn aside from each 
other, the man to his business, the wife 
to her children, 

The two ways in which to cope with 
the daily temporary divorce of hus- 
band and wife are conversation (this 
has reached an all-time low because of 
the intellectual flophouse life that is 
forced on us by radios) and letter writ- 
ing. 

Wives who have been successful in 
their letter-writing technique give ten 
rules for it. 

1. Write when you are alert, usual- 
ly around 10 a.m. 

2. Say a prayer before you start to 
write; when you finish, offer it to 
Christ as an act to further His work in 
your married vocation. 

3. The first few times you write, 
write a preliminary letter that you 
know you will not really send so that 
you can feel free to put your real 
thoughts down. Then write the letter 
again, selecting from your first letter 
what you wish. 

4. Give the letter to your husband 
the next morning as he is leaving the 
house to go to work, 

5. The first paragraph should be 
about the letter itself. 

6. The second paragraph should be 
about the writer (usually the wife). 
Put down your inadequacies. They 
make a husband feel that he is needed. 
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He will thus find it easier to tell you of 
his own mistakes and failures, the 
things that usually make him reticent. 

7. The third paragraph should be 
about the husband, the things that 
widows usually mention at the funeral 
parlor. 

8. In the last paragraph ask for what 
you want, especially if it is something 
that is difficult to talk about. 

9. Don’t be surprised if your hus- 
band doesn’t mention the letter when 
he comes home that evening. Hus- 
bands are as slow as infants to learn 
how to talk about what they really 
think. 

10. Be assured that your husband 
will be as pleased with the letter as you 
would be if he had written to you. 

Your letter will be read. Mortimer 
Adler, in his How to Read a Book, 
writes, “There is one situation, apart 
from their professions and occupations, 
in which men and women almost pull 
themselves up by their boot straps, one 
time when they make an effort to read 
better than they usually do. When they 
are in love and reading a love letter, 
they read for all they are worth. They 
read every word three ways, between 
the lines and in the margins. They 
grow sensitive to insinuation and im- 
plication; they perceive the color of 
words, the odor of phrases, and the 
weight of sentences; they even take 
punctuation into account. Then, if ever 
before or after, they read.” It might be 
worth trying. 








Masks were for sissies 


Baseball’s Good Old Days 


By ROBERT SMITH 
Condensed chapter of a book* 


HE technique of baseball under- 
went a good deal of pulling and 
hauling in the 15 years following the 
Civil war. As more people became in- 
terested in the game, the win-any-way- 
you-ean attitude of the American mas- 
ses began to exert more. influence. The 
original proprietors of the game tried 
to retain the cricket tradition of un- 
written rules, There were many things 
which gentlemen simply did not do— 
no matter that they were not forbid 
den; and well into the 80’s, fans and 
sports writers could still be found who 
tried to keep the game in its original 
form just by  disdainful 
glances and firm talk. 

They were pitifully out- 
numbered. As the game 
changed from season to sea- 
son, rules were altered whole- 
sale to curb the new tricks 
players would cook up. 

Take pitching, for instance. — 
Many a writer who should 
know better has described the 
original method of pitching 
in baseball as “bowling,” such 
as is used in cricket. But 
bowling (a stiff-armed over- 
hand hurling of the ball so - ¥ 
that it will bounce abruptly»daw§ 





in front of the batter) was never used 
in baseball at all. The first pitch was 
just a lob, used to feed the batter. As 
base runners discovered that they could 
scurry from first to second while the 
ball was floating slowly toward the bat, 
and as pitchers learned that they did 
not really need to “feed” the batter at 
all, it became necessary to put in writ- 
ing what had previously been taken 
for granted. The pitcher was forbidden 
to “jerk” the ball toward the batter 
(the theory being that speed was sup- 
plied by a sudden jerk of the arm), 
and he was also specifically forbidden 
to let the ball go from any 
point above his waist. Then 
he was penalized for throw- 
ing wide of the batter. The 
umpire after a certain time, 
and after a warning, could 
begin to call “balls.” After a 
certain number the batter 
could go to first base and be 
credited with a hit. (Now- 
adays a batter gets no credit 
for a base on balls, He simply 
is not charged, in figuring his 
batting average, with a time 
at bat.) For a while it took 
nine balls to get a man to 
first, and the number varied 


*Baseball, Copyright, 1947, by Robert Smith. Simon and Schuster, Inc. 
Rockefeller Center, 1230 6th Ave., New York City, 20. 363 pp. $3.50. 
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from one baseball season to another. 

Then it became clear that the batter 
could damage the game, too, by re- 
fusing to swing at good pitches, and a 
similar method was invented to keep 
him in line. The umpire, after warn- 
ing, could call strikes, and after two or 
three of those the batter could be called 
out, even though he had not swung. 
If he swung and missed once, he might 
take another long wait before the strike 
calling would begin. 

Such rules were thought sufficient to 
curb the “few” who might be tempted 
to take advantage of the original loop- 
holes. But it became clear very quickly 
that the rules had to be more specific 
to keep things even for everyone. It 
was decided then to set a standard for 
a pitch that could be called a strike, 
swing or no swing. The rule makers 
did not wish to be unfair to the batter. 
They knew that most men had a cer- 
tain type of pitch they would wait for. 
That seemed perfectly fair. Such bat- 
ters were not being sly, or trying to tire 
the pitcher. They were just being fussy. 
The rulemakers then gave the batter 
permission to call, by a sign with his 
hand or by word of mouth, for the 
type of pitch he wanted, high, low, or 
in the middle. (If he were a dead-game 
sport he could call simply for a “fair 
pitch,” which meant over the plate and 
between shoulder-high and knee - 
high.) Any pitch which was reason- 
ably close to the height called for could 
be called a strike, and three were 
enough to put a batter out. 

This sort of thing called for a degree 
of control that few pitchers possessed, 
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however; and it gave the batter a tre- 
mendous advantage, which ‘he was, in 
most cases, only too happy to employ. 

The three-strike, four-ball formula 
was finally evolved, with a “fair pitch” 
being sufficient to earn the pitcher a 
strike. Before the rule makers settled 
on this, however, they tried one more 
stunt to curb the batter: the insertion 
of an extra infielder, the right short- 
stop, between first and second. But he 
quickly developed into a menace to the 
whole game, for he wandered heré and 
there about the field, to “assist” at posi- 
tions where help was needed. He 
would even go behind the catcher, al- 
lowing that player to move up closer 
from his usual position 50 feet behind 
the plate, and watch for attempts to 
steal bases. High fouls or foul tips 
could then be handled by the extra 
man, and dropped balls quickly re- 
trieved, This seemed to throw the 
whole offense-defense scheme out of 
balance. The right shortstop lasted just 
one season. 

Other reforms included a rule to 
keep the pitcher from taking more 
than one step before pitching, and the 
outlawing of the square bat, a nifty 
little invention to make it easier to put 
bunts just where you wanted them and 
to make foul tips unlikely. 

Players usually managed to find a 
way around each new obstacle. Pitch- 
ers, confined by the “below-the-waist” 
ruling gave themselves high waistlines 
by hitching their belts up near their 
armpits. Eventually the rule makers 
bowed to reality by allowing the pitch- 
er to throw. After that, pitching be- 
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came so much faster that many a 
man who thought himself a hitter. de- 
cided he had better hang up his spikes. 
For a while the sports writers and com- 
mentators tried, by openly deploring a 
reliance on brute strength, to check 
this new tendency. Then they gave in 
and lengthened the pitching distance, 
so that the batter would have at least 
half a chance to see the ball. 

A number of other dodges developed 
in the 60’s and 70’s. First among these 
was the slide to the base. Studley of 
Washington is supposed to have hit 
upon this trick, possibly by accident, 
for the slide is just a purposeful fall. In 
the beginning, practitioners like Stud- 
ley and Bob Addy, of the Forest City 
nine, did their sliding by aiming both 
feet at the base and dropping to the 
seats of their pants, allowing momen- 
tum to carry them along. Basemen who 
were used to holding out the ball for 
the runner to run into were made ri- 
diculous by this simple feat. Fans used 
to roar with laughter at the first sliders, 
and sometimes, indeed, the sliders per- 
formed their stunt just for the applause 
it drew. A few sports writers saw in 
this feat a general tendency toward 
trickery which did not bode well for 
the future of the manly exercise. While 
the crowds would shriek with delight 
as a base runner slid along with the 
dust spurting high, there were always 
four or five bearded gentlemen who 
could see no mirth in the spectacle. To 
them it was an unmanly dodge, a cow- 
ardly means of avoiding a man’s just 
deserts, and an assault upon the dig- 
nity of the sport. But dignity was one 


June 


thing that the majority of Americans 


found of ‘small worth. The idea was to : 


get safely to base, no matter what the 
price. Tim Murnane of Boston’ once 
jumped clean over a second baseman’s 
head to avoid being tagged. But sliding 
was easier. 

. The other great innovation of the 
post-Civil-war era was the “curved-line 
delivery.” It was, said one wiseacre, 
just an optical delusion practiced upon 
the batter by the pitcher; and at cer- 
tainly contravened the whole spirit of 
the game, which was to outplay, not to 
deceive. 

The first man to throw a curve, say 
the books, was Arthut “Candy” Cum- 
mings, who pitched in Brooklyn; but 
by his own story he was no such thing, 
All the great pitchers of the 60’s threw 
curves; but Cummings was the first to 
discover what made a ball curve and to 
set out to develop ways of aggravating 
the curve so that he could use it pur- 
posefully. He noticed that the ball al- 
ways curved in the direction of its spin; 
and he found he could impart more 
spin by letting the ball slide off the 
sides rather than the ends of his fingers. 
His curve was a slow roundhouse that 
a modern big-league pitcher would not 
even call a curve. But Cummings, by 
cultivation of it, became king of the 
curve-ball pitchers. 

The curve, once it came to the notice 
of the public, stirred up such a to-do 
that scientists wrote articles about it, 
to prove in black and white that there 
was no such thing, or to explain why 
pitching a curve was one of the sim- 
plest of man’s accomplishments. Even- 
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tually there was a public demonstra- 
tion of curve-ball pitching in Cincin- 
nati, with an arrangement of board 
obstacles and base lines to prove that 
the ball actually moved from one side 
of a straight line to the other and then 
back again in its flight. When Tommy 
Bond, after one failure, really made the 
ball hook around the fences, the popu- 
lace cheered and the newspaper re- 
porters rushed off to find phrases to 
describe the new world that lay in the 
offing. 

Modern baseball really began with 
introduction of the dead ball in the 
early 70’s. Before that there were usual- 
ly several home runs in every game 
and every man on the team would 
score at least one run in the nine inn- 
ings. When the Chicago team actually 
played through an entire game without 
scoring a single run it was an event of 
such note that for many years a shut- 
out was officially designated, in the 
yearly guides, as a “Chicago.” As soon 
as the ball was deadened, scores began 
to sound more reasonable: 2-1, 5-0, 4-1, 
and the like. By 1873, the authorities 
had deadened the ball so that it was 
almost impossible to get it out of the 
infield. Harvard and the Manchester 
club, in that year, played a 24-inning 
scoreless tie that started people com- 
plaining. Soon after that the ball was 
made “not too lively and not too dead.” 

The ball, however, was just as hard 
as ever, if not somewhat harder than 
the old half-rubber sphere. It is really 
a wonder that protective equipment 


did not appear earlier than the middle - 


70’s, when gloves and masks were first 
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used by prefessionals. Baseball, at the 
start, was meant to be a gentle game. 
One writer in the early days contrasted 
the gentleness of the American sport 
with the brutality of cricket, where the 
ball was hard enough to break a wrist 
or knock out teeth; and he used this 
contrast as a basis for comparing the 
sweet and kindly nature of the Amer- 
ican with the bloodthirstiness of the 
Briton. 

He should have gone to more ball 
games. The ball, which was supposed 
to be gently tossed up to the catcher, 
who often stood 95 feet from the 
pitcher (50 feet behind the plate), flew 
up with about half the speed of a shot. 
Infielders, who were supposed merely 
to receive gentle throws or catch what 
balls might bounce in front of them, 
were offering their legs and bodies to 
the speeding sphere to stop it. And 
sometimes the catcher moved right up 
behind the striker and tried to take 
foul tips off the bat. 

Every normal man wanted to wear 
a glove to mitigate the sting. But no 
man wanted to be the first to admit that 
the ball really stung him. And many 
catchers took pride in standing right 
up to the plate with the blood pouring 
down their faces or off their bruised 
hands, 

Dockney, the great catcher of the 
Philadelphia Athletics in 1870, had his 
chest sliced open in a.barroom scrap 
one night, patched himself up with 
plaster the next day, and set out to 
catch the swift pitching of Dick Mc- 
Bride. It was not at all unusual for fast 
pitches then to break through a catch- 
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ér’s hands and strike him on the chest. 
Before the game was half over, the 
plaster had given way. Blood was 
spurting from the cuts and staining 
Dockney’s thin shirt. But he would not 
yield until he actually keeled over. He 
was carried off the field with the blood 
clotted all over his shirt front. 

Still, men hesitated to own publicly 
the shame of babying their flesh. The 
very first players to wear gloves used 
flesh-colored ones that could not be no- 
ticed from the spectators’ rows. They 
were merely thin leather gloves with 
the fingers cut off. Catchers first used 
one on each hand. Then the pitchers, 
who had to catch quick return throws 
throughout the game, found that thin 
gloves helped cut down puffiness and 
bone bruises. At last the noted A. G. 
Spalding put on a dark brown glove 
that everyone could see and kept add- 
ing a little stuffing to it. From then on 
gloves were used in every position. 

The first man to hide his tender face 
behind a mask in a ball game was a 
Harvard player. His name was Fred 
Tyng. He was as handy a player as 
Harvard possessed, rangy, quick, with 
a strong, accurate throw. But when 
Captain Thayer suggested that his tal- 
ents could best be used behind the 
plate he said, “Nothing doing.” And 
who could blame him? He was a tall, 
slender lad with a Barrymore profile, 
a.lean, bony face, a well-cut mouth, 
and a long thin nose of the type that 
is sometimes called patrician but which 
is inclined to crack most readily when 
struck with an earnest fist or a fast 


ball. 


Captain Thayer was determined to 
make a catcher out of Tyng, however, 
and he set out to develop a variety of 
fencer’s mask which could be adapted 
to baseball. Tyng wore this arrange- 
ment of padding and wires for the first 
time during a game in Lynn. He had 
to take a lot of ribbing when he first 
appeared in it. When the Yale boys 
saw it, they very nearly split. But Tyng 
found this somewhat easier to take 
than a broken nose and two fat lips; 
and he continued to permit himself to 
be called a sissy. The mask was im- 
proved and patented within a year or 
two. After a very few years it was 
adopted by every catcher in the major 
leagues, though many a beer-hall hero, 
who had never had anything more 
solid than lager foam bounced off his 
nose, denounced it as one more trick 
for completely unmanning the great 
game of baseball. 

Batting was still elementary. There 
was very little real swinging. Even the 
greatest of batters continued to push 
the bat, with the hands somewhat 
apart on the handle. The bat was a 
regular wagon tongue, heavier than 
the players use today and longer, too, 
with very little taper. Coaches of the 
times advised batters to move the bat 
perpendicularly (that is, like an ax) 
when going after a high ball, and like 
a pendulum when going after low 
ones. That sort of behavior is seen 
nowadays only when the married men 
play the single men on the 4th of July. 
Modern batting stylists move the bat 
parallel to the ground, so that the 
whole length of the stick is offered to 
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the plane on which the ball is moving. 
The wrists are usually kept on a level 
with the flight of the ball. There is no 
chopping or golfing. 

Catching technique, naturally, was 
altogether different, for even after the 
mask came in, catchers did not get up 
under the bat except when there were 
men on base likely to steal. The catch- 
er, instead of looking something like 
a deep-sea diver or an orangutan, was 
just a lanky individual with a wire 
mask and a pair of thin gloves, He did 
not crouch as catchers do now, their 
bodies all hidden behind shin guards, 
protector, mask, and mitt. He bent for- 
ward slightly at the waist, not directly 
behind the plate but on a line with its 
outside corner. He kept his feet to- 
gether, for he had to use them to stop 
low balls. 

To a modern fan the players of that 
day would have looked dead on their 
feet. The basemen were anchored to 
their bases. The base runners used de- 
ception rather than science. They did 
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not spread their feet or take such dar- 
ing leads, nor did they bend forward 
in the alert manner of the modern run- 
ner. 

It was considered folly for the third 
baseman to play inside the base line, as 
he often does nowadays when there is 
a man on third or when a bunt is in 
order. There was plenty of bunting, 
even more than today. But the first and 
third basemen did not come racing in 
to get into position to scoop bunts from 
the dirt. They just stood back and let 
the pitcher worry. 

Still, the people found more than a 
modicum of fun in the game. The care- 
ful placing of a hit, the bold dash of a 
base runner, the courage a catcher 
showed in grabbing a vicious foul tip 
with bare fingers, a one-handed catch 
by the first baseman, the alertness of a 
shortstop in blocking a daisy - cutter 
with legs or chest—any of these meant 
a thrill which would bring the cranks 
to their feet cheering, or cause the 
ladies to flutter their handkerchiefs, 


ee > al 
Building Traditions 


Jun six baseball teams in Caracas, Venezuela, import American players, mostly 
from the International league, and pay them fat salaries, ranging from $700 to 


$1,000 a month, plus expenses. 


The pay is high because of inflation. But it should be anyhow, for baseball 


playing in Caracas is dangerous work. 


It is not uncommon for an irate beisbolera (baseball fan) to leap from the 


grandstand, brandishing a pistol, and take a pot shot at a pitcher who has 
walked too many batters. Quite often a supporter of the home team drives his 
automobile around the infield in pursuit of a shortstop who has committed an 
error. Several American players have been put in the city jail at one time or 
another, charged by their managers with “failure to play with the heart.” 


James L. Tuck in Cosmopolitan (April °48). 
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Because of him, 75% are ex-cons for life 


Priest Within Cold 
Prison Walls 


By MARTIN ABRAMSON 


Condensed from Pageanz* 


HE KEY made a harsh, 

grating noise as it 
squirmed around in the 
lock of the door leading to 
the punishment block. 
The guard jiggled it a lit- 
tle and finally it clicked 
into its niche. The door 
swung open. The lone 
prisoner looked at the 
guard with bilious eye. 

“What the hell do you want?” he 
snarled. 

The prisoner was only 19, but his 
youth hadn’t prevented him from be- 
ing the surliest, most troublesome in- 
mate of Elmira reformatory, in upper 
New York state. 

“Come on, Toughy,” the guard said. 
“Father Lane wants to see you.” 

On the way to the Catholic chap- 
lain’s office, Toughy was his usual 
nasty self. “I’m not gonna let that sky 
pilot catch me off guard,” he said. “I'll 
just listen to him and then have a 
good laugh.” 

This little piece of drama was en- 
acted in 1940. Seven years later, the 
same Toughy bestirred himself to 
make another speech. This time, it was 
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at the behest of a large 
group of ex-cons who had 
returned to Elmira to 
honor Father Francis J. 
Lane on his 25th anniver- 
sary as chaplain. They 
had chosen Toughy as 
their spokesman. This 
time he wasn’t nasty. 

“Seven years ago,” he 
said, “Father Lane told 
me there was more good than bad in 
me. I didn’t believe him. Neither did 
anybody else. But he proved it. To do 
him honor, I am back today in a place 
I never wanted to see again. Today, I 
am a respected man in my community, 
married to a beautiful wife, father of 
a darling daughter. I have a proud 
record of combat service with the 
Army Air Forces to boast about. One 
man alone is responsible for this— 
Father Lane.” 

The story of Toughy is the story of 
thousands of young men who got a 
wrong start in life, but who, because 
of the guiding spirit of a completely 
selfless prison padre, veered over im 
time to the right fork on the road. Pris- 
on experts say the morale in Elmira 

















is the best in the country; they point 
proudly to statistics which show that 
75% of the alumni of “The College on 
the Hill” have become successful me- 
chanics, salesmen, executives, and have 
never returned to prison. 

“We are proud to stand on our rec- 
ord” says Superintendent Weaver of 
Elmira, “and our record stands mostly 
on Father Lane.” 

The celebration at which Toughy 
spoke was evidence of the unique re- 
gard in which the kindly, rotund, be- 
spectacled dean of America’s prison 
chaplains is held. Never before in the 
history of penology had a group of 
former convicts returned to the scene 
of their shame to honor publicly a 
member of a prison staff. 

When he first came to Elmira, only 
8% of the inmates showed enough 
religious interest to attend church. To- 
day, 1,000 prisoners of a 1,300 total 
are devout churchgoers. Although the 
padre’s heart may be linked with the 
celestial heights, his two feet stand 
squarely on the ground. When church- 
going is merely a perfunctory rite it 
skyrockets his blood pressure. 

To his chaplain’s role he has brought 
a willingness to work day and night if 
need be to save a soul. He has also 
brought a sharp wit, a discerning 
mind, a reputation for square shooting 
and a no-nonsense, no-soft-soap atti- 
tude. Recently, an inmate who came 
to him for his first-day interview told 
the padre wryly, “No use me trying 
to tell you that I’m not guilty of any 
crime and that the jury framed me. 
Some of the boys in town who know 
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you told me not to try putting any- 
thing over on you.” 

The chaplain’s sense of judgment is 
so well regarded that no Elmira official 
can remember when he’s been wrong 
in sizing up character. Once, a How- 
ard and a Louise were convicted of 
robbery and sent to Elmira and Au- 
burn prisons respectively. I’m leaving 
out their last names. Auburn officials, 
after studying the case, recommended 
parole for Louise, but asked Elmira to 
keep Howard for his full term because 
they were convinced he was respon- 
sible for the misdeeds of both. Father 
Lane thought the situation was the 
other way around. Upon his recom- 
mendation, Howard was released al- 
most simultaneously with Louise de- 
spite protests from Auburn officials. 
Louise promptly broke parole and is 
still at large. Howard is a solid family 
citizen today, and Auburn’s face is still 
crimson. 

Father Lane’s work has not been 
confined to a single penitentiary. 
Through him the whole concept of a 
chaplain’s place in a prison underwent 
a transformation. 

“When I first went into penitentiary 
work,” the chaplain recalls, “the prison 
chaplain was tolerated as a necessary 
evil. The warden would ask him to get 
his prayers over in a hurry and then 
get out of the inmates’ way. If he want- 
ed to talk to a prisoner, he was entitled 
to a few seconds before and after serv- 
ice—nothing more. If he got bored, 
they’d put him to work in the library 
or maybe have him answer the prison 
mail.” 
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Today, at Elmira and other prisons, 
the importance of the chaplain’s role 
is so well understood that the man of 
God has first call on the time of any 
inmate. He can have a prisoner yanked 
out of the punishment block or out of 
solitary for an interview if deemed 
necessary. And a little request box set 
up in the prison gives the convict his 
own swift entree to the chaplain’s of- 
fice. All he need do. is scribble a re- 
quest, and if he hasn’t abused the 
privilege in the past, he’ll have permis- 
sion quickly. 

Philip Heimlich of New York City, 
one of the country’s leading experts in 
prison welfare work, puts it this way, 
“The chaplain today is the most’ im- 
portant man on the staff of any 
prison.” 

Sharpest impetus for the change in 
the chaplain’s functions came in 1939. 
While sitting in on a: session of the 
National Association of Prison Chap- 
lains, Father Lane got so fed up with 
the usual sonorous speeches and empty 
platitudes that he got up and shouted, 
“This is a do-nothing organization. 
We just waste our time here. J quit.” 
While the other chaplains spluttered 
in their seats, he headed for the door. 

“Just a minute,” another chaplain 
called out. “If the gentleman from EI- 
mira thinks we do nothing, let’s elect 
him president and see what he can 
do.” By acclamation, he was elected 
president of the association for the en- 
suing year. 

The padre was just as prompt in 
picking up the challenge. He swiftly 
reorganized the national group, split 
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it up into regional groups to insure 
better coordination of activities. Then 
he drew up a Chaplain’s Declaration 
of Principles, a sort of Magna Charta 
which greatly enhanced the authority 
of the spiritual leaders. With a national 
organization behind him and his own 
glowing record at Elmira as a first- 
hand example, he managed to break 
down the barriers thrown up by the 
old guard in prison administration and 
got his Magna Charta generally adopt- 
ed. Again and again he plumped for 
more chaplains and more religion in 
the prisons. 

“You're putting more teachers into 
prisons,” he told wardens. “Excellent, 
Now the inmates will gain intelli- 
gence. They’re getting more vocational 
training. Fine. They'll get to know 
trades. But unless they get religion to 
reform their hearts, they'll graduate 
from prisons as smart crooks, not 
dumb ones, and well versed in the 
trades of safecracking, pocket picking, 
and shoplifting.” 

The chaplains who had jeered Fa- 
ther Lane into the presidency in 1939 
swept him back into office the next 
year. In 1941, they took the unprece- 
dented action of electing him to a third 
term. Now, as elder statesman on the 
association’s board of directors, he is 
still the group’s most dominant figure. 

“I’ve been in prison so long,” Father 
Lane once remarked, “that it’s difficult 
even to remember a life on the out 
side.” That life on the outside began 
for the padre in Rochester, N. Y., back 
in 1894, when he was born into a fam- 
ily of five sons. He was only 12 when 
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he decided to become a priest. In 1920, 
he was ordained in St. Patrick’s cathe- 
dral, New York City, and was assigned 
as assistant pastor of Immaculate Con- 
ception parish, Rochester. His first 
chore was to organize Rochester’s first 
Catholic Boy Scout group. A little 
more than a year later he got a com- 
mendation from his bishop—and an 
assignment to Elmira. 

The most agitated first offender had 
nothing on Father Lane when he first 
checked in on The Hill. “What’s a 
chaplain supposed to do here?” he 
asked the reformatory’s superintend- 
ent. “Darned if I know,” answered 
the prison boss. “I guess you'll have 
to learn the job yourself.” 

The padre learned. With no prece- 
dents to follow, he charted his own 
course. In 1925, he instituted one of the 
most unusual innovations in prison- 
welfare history. Just as he was leaving 
for New York on a business trip, his 
inmate-clerk asked him to deliver a 
confidential note to his mother. The 
mother reacted to the firsthand mes- 
sage with such a happy outburst of 
emotion that the chaplain realized he 
had an excellent morale-building plan 
in the making. Most of the convicts’ 
families were dirt poor, couldn’t even 
afford the monthly visiting trip the 
state allowed them. Why couldn’t the 
chaplain visit them on occasion, tell 
them how their sons were coming 
along, tell the inmate, eager for home 
news, what Mom and Pop looked like, 
how kid brother was rooting for him 
to take his punishment and come out 
decent. It was a radical change in estab- 
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lished procedure, but Dr. Frank L. 
Christian, then head man at the prison, 
was a boss with vision. He gave the 
padre a green light. 

Ever since, Father Lane has trav- 
eled faithfully at regular intervals to 
all the principal cities and towns in 
the state, preceded by a circular letter 
announcing his arrival time to all the 
inmates’ families. The ordeal is a 
frightful one. From early in the morn- 
ing until nearly midnight, mothers, 
fathers, wives, and sweethearts, most 
of them gripped with paroxysms of 
grief, stream into his office for per- 
sonal interviews. With them, Father 
Lane is alternately stern and kindly, 
gruff and lighthearted, depending en- 
tirely on the individual personality. 
Where solace and benign advice are 
needed, there solace and benign advice 
are given. But often parents who come 
in sobbing about the bad luck that 
befell them and theirs get a verbal back 
of the hand. 

He once told an inmate’s father, 
“You have no religion in your heart 
and you're responsible for your boy’s 
misfortune. You abused the people in 
your family and made your home and 
his a wretched one. You kept him 
around dirty gyms and poolrooms and 
got shady pugs to teach him to fight. 
Your son’s coming along fine now, no 
thanks to you.” 

The infuriated father stormed out 
of the office, later sent word to Father 
Lane that he would “take care” of 
him physically. He never made good 
the threat. The son, fortunately 
enough, followed his chaplain’s dic- 
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tates, not his father’s, after receiving 
his parole. Today he is a solid Ameri- 
can citizen. 

Father Lane’s only home away from 
home is his red-brick house on the 
prison grounds, some scant yards from 
the penitentiary walls. He lives alone, 
except for a housekeeper, but he. is 
never lonely. He has his work—and 
his glorious memories. Those memo- 
ries spread all over his desk in the 
form of hand-scrawled Thank-you let- 
ters from thousands of ex-prisoners, 
Protestant, Jewish and Catholic, whose 
destinies he has materially reformed. 
Those memories stare out at him from 
his walls jam-packed with pictures of 
his “boys.” 


There are pictures of boys getting 
married; boys showing off their first- 
born; and pictures of boys serving in 
America’s armed forces, where some 
500 Elmira graduates answered the 
call and bore themselves with distine- 
tion. 

In the top drawer of Father Lane’s 
desk is the picture of the first Elmira 
inmate who was killed in action while 
serving overseas. A Silver Siar medal 
for gallantry in action is pinned to the 
picture. The boy’s Gold-Star mother 
sent the decoration to the prison padre 
with a notation, “You keep the medal 
because it was you who gave him the 
ideals necessary to fight with valor for 
God and country.” 





This Struck Me 


he consoling yet terrifying doctrine of the mystical Body of Christ has 
been referred to and explained by writers of every age from St. Paul's 
time down to our own. Léon Bloy’s* reference to it is so personal that each 
individual's responsibility is forced upon him, whether he wishes to accept tt 


or not. 


The whole of Christian philosophy lies in the unutterable importance of 
the free act and in the notion of an enveloping and indestructible mutual 


dependence. 


Every man who begets a-free act projects his personality into the infinite, 


If he gives a penny grudgingly, that penny pierces the poor man’s hand, falls, 
pierces the earth, bores holes in suns, crosses the firmament and compromises 
the universe. If he begets an impure act, he perhaps darkens thousands of 
hearts whom he does not know, who are mysteriously linked to him, and 
who need this man to be pure as a traveler dying of thirst needs the Gospel’s 
draught of water. A charitable act, an impulse of real pity sings for him the 
divine praises, from the time of Adam to the end of the ages; it cures the sick, 
consoles those in despair, calms storms, ransoms prisoners, converts the infidel 
and protects mankind. *In Pilgrim of the Absolute (1947: Pantheon Books): 
For similar contributions of about this length with an explanatory introduction $25 will be 


paid on publication. We are sorry, but it will be impossible to acknowledge or return con- 
tributions. Acceptance will be determined as much by your comment as by the selection. 
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ov couldn’t play a dirtier trick on 
Y a hungry man than to invite him 
to a dinner served by a little Brooklyn 
lady named Mary Inman. Yet Miss In- 
man, who can’t cook to’ save her dia- 
mond necklace, has done all right. For 
the last 25 years she has supplied the 
world with, literally, tons of the fan- 
ciest cuisine ever to delight the eye of 
man. She has Hollywood, her biggest 
customer, “eating” out of her hand. 
The people who keep her telephone 
hot with orders range from 10¢ stores 
to department store chains, hospitals, 
drug manufacturers, at least one mem- 
ber of royalty, and the Smithsonian 
Institution. Nobody seems to care that 
her ramshackle kitchen is in a drafty 
loft near the old Manhattan bridge— 
least of all Miss Inman, who in over- 
alls and almost singlehandedly has 
boosted said kitchen into the Imitation 
Food Display Co., a source of income 
so comfortable that, though she won’t 
talk dollars and cents, can confidently 
say, “There isn’t anything I want that 
I can’t have!” 

To anyone who must expose perish- 
able foods and yet avoid waste, Miss 
Inman is a godsend. Such display- 
ers of food are numerous enough to 


Forever wilt thou love, and she be fairl 


Best Food 






You Ever Saw 


By JAMES C. G. CONNIFF 


Condensed from Columbia* 


keep her and three male employees 
slaving over the weirdest hot stove this 
side of the cauldron in Macbeth. Out 
of it come salami for Cecil B. DeMille 
that could fracture a man’s skull if 
dropped from the ceiling in hundreds 
of delicatessen scenes where the least 
detail had to be perfect. Angel-food 
cakes that make a strong man grunt to 
lift are turned out for Marshall Field 
in Chicago and a hundred other de- 
partment stores throughout the U.S. 
Mexico and Canada. Since the war, 
orders are beginning to come in from 
stores in Rio and Buenos Aires. Hot 
dogs and salads that only a steel trap 
could bite through go out to hundreds 
of lunch counters and cafeterias. Diets 
for diabetics which, if eaten, would 
destroy a sword swallower’s stomach, 
are painstakingly prepared for hospital 
and medical-school classrooms, often 
involving as many as 50 separate items 
of food and taking weeks to complete. 
Then there is a thundering Niagara of 
pickles, olives, anchovies, peanuts, 
plums, grapes, cocktail sausages, *rad- 
ishes, carrots, peas, slices of egg, cana- 
pés, tangerines, cookies, beets, corn on 
and off the cob, descending into a 
deeper current where roasts and 


*45 Wall Si., New Haven, Conn. April, 1948. 
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mighty sections of meats and fowl, 
together with dishes varying. from 
ham and eggs to baked Alaska and 
crepes Suzette, are readied for ship- 
ment to all the world. 

The fundamentals of the Inman 
school of cookery are an annual ten 
gallons of paint, ten tons of paraffin, 
and an immeasurable quantity of pure 
artistry. The unfading paints the pro- 
prietor uses to make turkeys look as 
though ready to burst with juices, 
salads crisp, and baked beans plump 
with nutty goodness, are nothing but 
automobile dyes in a secret solvent. 
To get the true shapes of all foods, she 
casts plaster molds around a single 
item of the real thing, then uses them 
to shape her liquid paraffin, over and 
over again; the parafiin itself is blend- 
ed with another substance (also secret) 
which gives it the smooth surface of 
alabaster and a specific gravity near 
that of lead, 

Miss Inman’s own skill with paints 
and fine-haired brushes, without which 
her foods would be just pinkish or 
yellow or gray monstrosities, stems 
from childhood ambition to make a 
Name as an artist. Rosa Bonheur’s 
Horse Fair once inflamed her to imi- 
tate the great girl painter. Now, deli- 
cately brushing the yolk into a “slice” 
of hard-boiled egg in Brooklyn, Mary 
Inman sighs just a little ruefully, 
shrugging her memories away. 

From art classes she went to study 
with a Dutch painter named Henry 
ter Linden. He finally abandoned pure 
art to experiment with coloring imita- 
tion foods, Mary Inman stayed with 
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him and, on his death, bought out his 
modest business. Then came the years 
of perfecting techniques which evoke 
wonder from experts in every field 
where food plays a critical role. 

Government food-conservation offi- 
cials chorus the Inman praises. This 
is one of her chief sources of pride, 
and she has gone out of her way to 
live up to and beyond her reputation. 
No cook herself, she takes roasts, 
steaks and pies to a settlement house 
for preparation, In return, all food not 
needed for the business is given free 
to the settlement house. Since custom- 
ers send her food samples by the crate- 
ful, the settlement people have reason 
to bless their unusual neighbor. 

Not so the butchers of the nation, 
who, though they cheer her accuracy 
in not putting a smitch too much fat 
on a fake chop, have had to defend 
themselves against customers wishing 
to buy (“Price is no object!”) Inman 
products from their display cases dur- 
ing meat shortages. A butcher in Yon 
kers, N. Y., was slugged and robbed 
of six mighty sirfoins during 1945, 
juicy-looking but, of course, pure pat- 
affin and an inch thick. A man in Bot 
ton was approached on a dark street 
and offered a 15-pound ham that had 
“fallen off a truck.” When he got home 
he found his $10 bill had bought him 
a fine ham, all right; an Inman that 
will last him for years. 

Knowing this, the famous Mansion 
Smokehouse at Arlington, Va., cotr 
missioned Miss Inman to supply them 
with dozens of “genuine” Smithfield 
hams for display purposes. Her works 
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of art are expected to swing in the 
home of the ham for decades. 

That durability is no joke where 
Inman foods are concerned is seen 
from what happened when Miss In- 
man took a little vacation last summer 


and found herself in Washington, 


D.C. The Smithsonian Institution be- 
ing an old customer which she had 
never seen in person, Miss Inman vis- 
ited the place and stopped in to see 
the curator. During their tour they 
stopped before a display of cuts of 
meat. Miss Inman, naturally, was very 
much interested. 

Before the curator could comment 
on it, however, she exclaimed in 
amazement, “Why, this isn’t the kind 
of material you need for a display like 
this! Why didn’t you let me know? I 
can give you pieces that are much more 
realistic, I’m sure.” 

The curator grinned. “I have no 
doubt your technique has improved 
over the years, Miss Inman. But we 
are really quite satisfied with these ar- 
ticles you yourself sold us 20 years ago. 
People are so impressed with the dis- 
play that they constantly ask the 
guards how we manage to keep the 
meat so fresh-looking, even with re- 
frigeration!” He shook his head re- 
gretfully. “No sale,” he laughed, “and 
it’s your own fault!” 

Biting her tongue but proud of her 
art, Miss Inman stopped off at Phila- 
delphia to inspect the wax mockup of 
the entire process of Swiss-cheese mak- 
ing which she had made, from curds 
to holes, for the New York World’s 
Fair. One look was enough to assure 
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her there would be no sale there, either. 
The Philadelphia. museum considers 
the display one of its finest. 

Among the biggest orders Imitation 
Food Display was ever called on to fill 
was a complete and absolutely accurate 
set of bread molds in all stages of prog- 
ress. They were needed by duPont 
when that company was planning to 
manufacture penicillin for the drug 
trade, The job took months of exhaust- 
ing attention and the bill ran heayily 
into four figures. For a long time after 
it was done, Miss Inman couldn’t look 
a loaf of bread in the face. 

Other big jobs that were more fun 
include an order for a five-foot ice- 
cream cone and a two-foot pretzel. 
Each took weeks and cost more than 
$100, After several unhappy attempts 
to get the pretzel right, Miss Inman 
gave up and went to a baker for the 
real thing, two-foot size. He thought 
she was crazy. Money changed his 
mind, though, and he sat up all one 
winter night tending the oven that 
baked the giant pretzel. 

Though such odd requests are mere- 
ly display stunts that some advertiser 
has dreamed up, advertising itself on 
a more conventional level is one of the 
bigger sources of Inman revenue. Pho- 
tographers come hat in hand to Brook- 
lyn for quantities of the little lady’s 
foods, which are popular with the 
flash-bulb boys because they neither 
melt nor wilt under the hot lights of 
their studios. But cameramen’s de- 
mands for replacements are much 
heavier than Hollywood’s, because 
their models, the boys complain, are 
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always walking off with a wax loin of 
pork, a couple of ears of corn, or a 
crown roast of lamb with trimmings! 

Heaviest single drain on Imitation 
Food Display comes from refrigerator 
and icebox distributors. Not only for 
the pages of the magazines, but also 
for floor models in thousands of stores 
throughout the country, such dealers 
need tons of appetizing food items 
that only Miss Inman can supply. In 
the light of this information, there has 
been a lot of uninformed head-shaking 
about the “waste of good food, with 
people starving in Europe,” in the 
four-color refrigerator-ad preparation. 

Prices in the Inman catalogue are a 
source of amusement which, in the 
face of rising prices for the real thing, 
often fails to amuse. A leaf lettuce costs 
50¢. So does a slice of bread. A pound 
of sliced bacon costs $3.50. Hot dogs 
are $3 a dozen, but a porterhouse or 
sirloin steak is only $2.50. You can 
have a bunch of asparagus for $5 and 
a potato for 50¢ (Idaho 75¢). Ice- 
cream sodas start at $1.25. The sample 
45-piece diets for hospital kitchens, a 
painstaking item, tee off at $75. 

All but the trickiest of orders can 
be filled instantly from a vast cupboard 
that covers one entire wall to the ceil- 
ing and is jammed with shoeboxes, 
dress cartons, cigar boxes and crates. 
Those battered reliquaries are labeled 


boldly as containing such oddities as 
Fried Eggs, Live Lobsters, Pie ala- 
mode, Lettuce Wedges with Mayon- 
naise, Mashed Potatoes, Steak, Squab 
with New Peas and Mashed Turnip, 


Spaghetti Plate with Sauce and Mush-. 


rooms, Pickles Sliced, Peach Halves, 
Pancakes and Sausages Country Style, 
and so on down through nearly 500 
different foods. 

A lot of funny things happen to 
bother Mary Inman. Woolworth’s gets 
sued heavily by a woman whose little 
boy broke a tooth on a wax doughnut 
he had pilfered from a lunch counter. 
Another store has to settle out of court 
with an impatient truck driver who 
wrecked his upper plate on a succulent- 
looking turkey sandwich he’d snatched 
from a display because nobody would 
wait on him fast enough. Her own 
dog doesn’t trust her to serve him food 
that’s edible. 

The toughest job that ever faced her 
was, for some reason, one that looked 
very simple: the browned buds on a 
meringue pie. It took her a week to lick 
that one. Average time on a new color 
scheme is one-half hour. But one thing 
hasn’t arisen to worry her so far and 
she doesn’t expect to see the day when 
it will. That is, somebody bringing in 
an item of food or a request for some 
dish that she can’t duplicate to perfec 
tion. 


. % 


Execrricity travels 11,600,000 miles a minute, arriving 59 seconds behind 


town gossip. 


Ronald J. Furse in the Plattsmouth Journal and Quote (18-24 April ’48). 
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00 END us all the “prexies,” “meters,” 
“hi-vals,” “covers,” “air,” and 

to “junk” that you can scare up 

ets § around the house. Our business is 

tle § stamps for the missions. 

ut It was just ten years ago that our 

et. § Mission Stamp club poked its head 

it § above ground, saw light, and began 

ho § to grow and gain strength, until today 

nt- § it spreads its branches across the na- 

ed § tion, from Maine to Mexico. We collect 


stamps by the ton, but most of them 
come in one end of our stamp mart 
and go right out the other. 

A small room, just big enough for 
a cramped game of table tennis, with 
shelves towering nearly to the ceiling 
along three of the walls, serves us as a 
stamp mart. Relabeled shoe boxes, set 
soldier-style along each shelf, are 
stocked with our soaked and sorted 
stamps ready for sale. The two tables 
that crowd the center of the mart form 
the inspection board on which each 
package is handled separately. 

There are two kinds of stamps: 
those that go right out to our cus- 
tomers in a mixture, and those that 
stay behind a while to undergo the 
closer scrutiny of our hawk-eyed sort- 
er experts. 

We're not revealing any deep secrets 


* Geneva, Ill. 
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‘Even junk is worth something 


Use Those Stamps Again | 


By LEO PETIT, MS.C. 


Condensed from 
Our Lady of the Sacred Heart* 


of the trade if we tell you how we 
handle the stamps. After alert eyes‘and 
quick. hands have short-stopped the 
better stamps, the remainder are taken 
to the pickers across the hall, where 
they are put through a quality test. 
Here the stamps are handled indi- 
vidually and examined closely. Pickers 
are on the alert for damaged stamps: 
torn, too heavily cancelled, off-center- 
image, clipped-edge. The damaged 
and good are put into separate con- 
tainers ready for the next operation. 
Still another man in the crew, the 
soaker, takes the good stamps, tosses 
them into a bucket or pan of water, 
and gives them a good dunking until 
they are- freed from the paper. Drain- 
ing them a bit, he slops them over a 
perforated “platter,” sets them aside, 
perhaps in a hot spot high above the 
ceiling radiators. A few hours later, 
if all goes well, his stamps will still 
be there, high and dry, almost ready 
for the scrutiny of the sorters. The 
scraper must first run his agile hands 
through the pile, taking out all scraps 
of loose paper. Finally the assortment 
goes to the sorters. Our sorting trays 
are not unlike empty honeycombs. Into 
a coat box are arranged, row on row, 
miniature cereal boxes with tops re- 
March, 1948, 
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moved. Those are the classified pigeon- 
holes into which the sorter drops each 
respective stamp after identifying it 
and’ giving it the last inspection for 
damage. , 

Our supply sources are’ no secret. 
Lately it has been the Catholic school 
children who have filled our coffers 
to overflowing. During the national 
mission stamp drives we have held, the 
children deluged us with stamps. In 
addition, there are always the faithful 
contributors who send in a pound or 
two at a time, keeping the flow con- 
tinuous, though just a trickle com- 
pared with the cataract that pours in 
during a drive. : 

As for the prexies, meters, hi-vals, 
airs, and junk, mentioned above, let us 
say that prexies is pre-cancels abbrevi- 
ated. Such a stamp is identified by its 
cancellation, the name of city and state 
of issue printed in black between two 
bold lines. They are bought cancelled, 
so that the post office doesn’t have to 
bother smudging them up. Their 
value, in relation to the other types, is 
rather high, except those precancelled 
in large cities; they become too com- 
mon. , 

The term Ai-vals is a front for an- 
other simple stamp you see almost 
every other day. All stamps whose face 
value or denomination is more than 3¢ 
is rated as a hi-val. Every country issues 
stamps of varying denomination rang- 
ing from ¥¢, or less, to several million 
Marks on the German inflation stamps. 
Our own country has issued high 
values up to a $5 maximum, which 
rank near the top in rarity among hi- 
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vals. Some of the more valuable of the 
series are the 16¢, 19¢, 22¢, 24¢, $1, $2, 
and the $5 stamps; the others count, 
too, especially when in quantity. The 
hi-vals found in today’s mails are usu- 
ally of the presidential issue of 1938, a 
series portraying, in a different color 
for each denomination, each of our 
Presidents from Washington down to 
Coolidge. 

The market for meters is relatively 
dead; they certainly have no appeal for 
the aesthetic collector. The stamp itself 
is more like a cancellation than any- 
thing else, with the words “P. B. Me- 
ter” usually printed in thin, colored 
ink on a perforated rectangular strip 
of paper, together with the number 
denoting the amount of postage paid. 

Then there are the airs, a thriving 
department, distinguished easily by 
the ever-present airplane, pair of 
wings, or airship of some sort on its 
face. An air-mail stamp does more 
than its share in lending a hand to the 
missions. Though far from being rare 
and priceless, airs still hold their own 
on the market and it isn’t too difficult 
to get them in quantity. The fluctuat- 
ing air-mail rate has much to do with 
their abundance. Whenever a new rate 
is set, another issue of airs comes out, 
putting that many more millions into 
circulation. Not the aesthete, but Jun- 
ior, loads his album with all sorts of 
the multimotored soaring “monsters 
of the sky,” such as the one portrayed 
on the latest 5¢ air. 

Hand in hand with airs go the com 
memoratives; together they form the 
backbone of the business. Though 
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varying in worth, too, with each indi- 
vidual issue, commemoratives are, for 
the most ‘part, highly remunerative. 
Generally they are easily recognized by 
their large size. Issued in commemora- 
tion of some famous person, place, or 
event, their appeal to the collectors is 
enhanced by their individuality, va- 
riety in size’ and color scheme, and 
especially by the story each has to tell. 
Such issues as the Army, Navy, Ma- 
rine, doctor, famous Americans, and 
the recent Florida Everglades are just 
a few of the more highly-prized type. 
The famous-Americans series, in de- 
nominations of 1¢, 2¢, 3¢,5¢, and 10¢, 
are of the regular, almost square size, 
picturing Americans such as Alexan- 
der Graham Bell or Cyrus McCormick. 

Covers is just philatelic parlance for 
plain envelopes with cancelled stamps 
on them: they “cover” the enclosed 
letter. Collectors don’t have much use 
for U.S. covers, but are interested in 
those of other countries, Foreign 
stamps often form the brightening-up 
portions of an album, for many coun- 
tries print multicolored stamps of 
beautiful combinations. They are, gen- 
erally speaking, readily salable. 

Last and least comes the junk. Un- 
der this heading fall the varieties, even 
some foreign, that you see so often on 
your own mail. The 3¢ Jefferson (vio- 
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let), 1¢. Washington. (green), 14¢ 
Martha Washington (tan), and the 2¢ 
Adams (red) make up 99% of the 
U.S, junk, Technically, according to 
Noah Webster, junk is any “valueless 
refuse,” but, and mark this, we are 
very “untechnical,” because in our 
business we need junk. 

Suggestions to persons who wish to 
help the missions by saving stamps. lL. 
Remember that all stamps can be used. 
2. Tear or cut around the stamp, leav- 
ing a margin of about 4% inch all 
around the stamp to protect its edges 
from damage. 3. If you have access to 
foreign mail, leave the stamps on and 


-send the whole cover. 4. Store the 


stamps conveniently until you. have a 
pound or more; then ship them by the 
cheapest means possible. 

You are entitled to know what hap- 
pens to the stamps after they leave us, 
The better ones go to private collec- 
tors; some common ones, we have 
heard, find their way to far off lands 
where they are used in decorating 
walls and lampshades; some are pieced 
together to make “stamp mosaics.” Al] 
that is hearsay, but what we know for 
a certainty is that any stamp will see 
quick conversion into practical help 
for the missions if sent to the Mission 
Stamp club, Sacred Heart Seminary, 
Shelby, Ohio. 





’ So He Beat the Communists 


Meovnrars climbing teaches the art of hanging on. Once, De Gasperi, premier 
of Italy, slipped and hung for hours by a rope over a precipice. When one of 
his rescuers remarked that it must have been the worst experience of De Gas- 
peri’s life, he said, “Nonsense. It was not half so bad as life normally is under 
fascism.” Time (19 April ’48). 














Four old men and God 


The Crosier Fathers 


By V. ARTHUR YZERMANS 








THE 13th century op- 
portunity awaited men 
of all minds and fan- 


cies. Those seeking glory ac- 
cepted the crusader’s cross; 
those inclined towards civic 
achievement constructed the 
cathedrals; those desirous of 
knowledge knocked at the 
doors of the great universi- 
ties; and those seeking the 
one thing necessary in life 
found their challenge and 
consolation in a flourishing | 
orthodox mysticism. One of the great- 
est pontiffs of all time, Pope Innocent 
III, reigned from Peter’s chair; King 
St. Louis IX, one of the wisest and 
most beloved of all rulers, was seated 
on a temporal throne; St. Thomas 
Aquinas, most ingenious mind of all 
time, produced his Summa. But men 
were still human and the 13th century 
needed also its religious reformers. 
Blessed Theodore de Celles was a 
reformer. As the son of the noble lord 
of Celles, a castle not far from Liége, 
he was trained for knighthood. He ac- 
companied Archbishop Raoul of Liége 
on the Crusade under Frederick Bar- 
barossa. Upon his return, Theodore 
was appointed a canon of the cathedral 
chapter of St. Lambert in Liége. The 
chapter was made up of sons of 
wealthy nobles more desirous of per- 




















sonal pleasures and ambitions 
than the glory of God. Theo- 
dore, quiet and humble, de- 
cided to right the abuses. But 
his prayer was, “O Lord re- 
] form -the world — starting 
with me!” 

In 1211, with several of his 
4 fellow canons, he withdrew 
to the chapel of St. Theobald 
at Clairlieu, several miles 
from Liége. Here Theodore 
and his friends began their 
self-reform. Soon the number 
of followers so multiplied that Clair- 
lieu took on the characteristics of a 
Religious Community. Theodore saw 
that a more stable organization would 
be necessary for the perpetuation of 
his reform. 

Accordingly he gave his followers, 
since they were canons, the Rule of St. 
Augustine, the traditional canonical 
rule, as a way of life. Since most of his 
followers were priests, he gave himself 
as an example of apostolic sacrifice, by 
joining St. Dominic near Toulouse in 
combating the Albigensian heresy. 
Finally Theodore gave his followers 
the motto, “Love to be despised and 
reputed as nothing among men.” 

By the time of Theodore’s death in 
1236 his reform had actually become 
a flourishing Religious Community. 
Peter de Walcourt, his successor as su 























perior, saw the necessity for a more 
detailed rule than that of St. Augustine 
for so large a group. Peter gave the 
brethren a set of constitutions molded 
upon those that St. Raymond of Pen- 
nafort had promulgated among the 
Dominicans. 

The institution at Clairlieu had no 
oficial written approbation. Theodore 
had obtained the verbal approval of 
his foundation from Pope Innocent II 
in the early part of 1215, but for the 
assurance of the future members of the 
institution Peter decided to obtain a 
written approbation from the Pope. 
He did this in view of the decree of 
the 4th Lateran council in 1215, which 
forbade foundation of new Religious 
Orders, lest a too great diversity of 
such lead to serious confusion in the 
Church. Peter received the official writ- 
ten approbation from Innocent IV on 
the feast of the Finding of the Holy 
Cross, 1248. For this reason, Peter 
placed the Order under the patronage 
of the holy cross, calling it the Order 
of Canons Regular of the Holy Cross. 
Today the Order has come to be 
known in America as the Crosier Fa- 
thers. Its title has been explained’ by 
Peter Pincharius, a Crosier Father of 
the succeeding century. “We are dis- 
tinguished from all other Orders by 
the title of the Holy Cross. Other Or- 
ders are called either after the place 
where they originated, or a certain 
virtue, or a man conspicuous for his 
sanctity; but our founders desired to 
glory solely in the cross of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and to be placed under 
its protection. The members of our 
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Order are therefore honored by so 
illustrious.a title for three reasons: 1. 
that by the standard of the cross they 
would remember to fight and merit 
under Christ as their Leader; 2. that 
they might follow the banner of Jesus 
Christ and thereby prepare themselves 
to carry their own cross after Him in 
labors, mortification, sorrows, tribula- 
tions, persecutions, ignominy, the 
shedding of blood, and death itself; 3. 
that they might perceive Jesus as the’ 
Author and End of faith and that as’ 
such He might be an example for 
them to follow and lead others to fol- 
low in all their thoughts, words, and 
deeds.” : 
--Throughout the three succeeding 
centuries the Order spread throughout 
the Low Countries, Germany, Austria, 
France, and England. The strength of 
the Order consisted more in its mem- 
bers’ constancy to the ways of its 
founder than in the accomplishments 
of any deeds which the world might 
consider great. The brethren perse- 
vered in their obligation of canons, by 
the choral recitation of the Divine Of- 
fice daily; of Religious, by observing 
the mortifications and mandates: pre- 
scribed in their constitutions; of priests, 
by assisting the diocesan clergy in 
parochial work and religious instruc- 
tion. 

Looking back today over 700 years 
I can readily picture one of the breth- 
ren in a beautiful Gothic monastery 
of the 14th century, asking himself 
why God should bless with so many 
material favors an Order dedicated 
to a life of suffering. On the other 
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hand, I can as easily imagine one 
of the brethren of the 18th century 
standing beside the smoldering embers 
of what was once a monastery of the 
Holy Cross asking God why He should 
inflict so much and such extensive suf- 
fering upon the Order of His Holy 
Cross. In the 16th century Protestant 
reformers denied the meritorious value 
of man’s good works and consequently 
they discarded the cross. On the other 
hand, to the brethren of the Order of 
the Holy Cross it was assurance of 
eternal life. They wore the cross on 
their breasts as a challenge to their 
persecutors. 

The Order’s monasteries in Ger- 
many and Austria were demolished 
during the religious wars; the Order 
was annihilated in France and Bel- 
gium during the French Revolution; 
and the English foundations were so 
completely destroyed by the revolu- 
tionaries of the 16th century that to 
this day the only remembrance of the 
Order of the Holy Cross is found in 
the name of a London street, Crutch- 
friars, the name given members of the 
Order in that country. 

At the turn of the 19th century there 
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remained only two houses of the Or- 
der, both in the Netherlands, and both 
doomed to extinction. William I re- 
fused the two houses the right to ac- 
cept novices. In a short time there re- 
mained only four old Crosier Fathers 
in the world. But on the feast of the 
Exaltation of the Holy Cross in 1840, 
William II removed the interdict im- 
posed upon the Order of the Holy 
Cross by his father, who had forsaken 
his throne so that he could marry a 
Catholic duchess. 

Within 100 years the Canons Regu- 
lar of the Holy Cross spréad over the 
earth: the East Indies, the Belgian 
Congo, Brazil, the U.S., and Europe. 
In the U.S. the Order of the Holy 
Cross conducts two minor seminaries, 
at Onamia, Minn., and Fort Wayne, 
Ind., and a novitiate and major semi- 
nary at Hastings, Neb. 

Fundamentally the Order has not 
changed. Its aims are still those set 
forth by Peter Pincharius; its mannet 
of life is still that given by a 13th 
century reformer; and it is still holding 
up the cross as the only means of hope 
and happiness for a century standing 
on the edge of the abyss. 
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So Little Time 


o!y a lifetime of 70 years, three years are spent in education; eight in amuse- 


ments; six at the dinner table; five in transportation; four in conversation; 14: 


in work; three in reading; 24 in sleeping. Of the three years remaining, going 
to Mass every Sunday and five minutes prayer every morning and evening 
would take five months. Bishop Gannon in Information (April *48)- 
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ast Easter Sunday Father Patrick 

L Peyton achieved for the fourth 
time the almost impossible, a full hour 
“for free” on a national radio network. 
Furthermore, his program, featuring 
17 top Hollywood stars whose aggre- 
gate time was worth thousands of dol- 
lars, cost him next to nothing. 

Most of the millions who hear his 
weekly non-sectarian “Family Thea- 
tre” program each Thursday night 
never heard of Father Peyton. The 
world lost a crackerjack businessman 
when Pat Peyton, working as a janitor 
in a Scranton, Pa., church decided in 
1930 to join the Congregation de la 
Sainte Croix to study for the priest- 
hood. 

Father Peyton’s story begins near 
the village of Carra Castle in County 
Mayo, Ireland. There he was the fifth 
of 11 children born to John and Mary 
Gillard Peyton. The elder Peyton 
worked hard on his little farm, and 
his wife worked equally hard in their 
cottage, but their combined efforts 
couldn’t vanquish poverty and the 
Peyton children looked toward Scran- 
ton, that wonderful place in America 
whither other Peytons and Gillards 


had emigrated during and after the 
Irish potato famine. 

In 1920, Bridget and Mary sailed 
for Scranton. In 1923, Nellie. And in 
1928, Tom and Pat, then 19. Tom got 
a job in the mines. Pat worked as a 
day laborer until he became a church 
janitor. He might be there yet had not 
the late Msgr. Paul Kelly stopped to 
talk with the robust, blonde “Irisher” 
and found concealed beneath a brogue 
and a blush both a keen and active 
mind. Monsignor Kelly sent the youth 
to high school. 

While still a freshman Pat was im- 
pressed by a missionary seeking~ re- 
cruits. Tom, too, was impressed, as 
were their sisters, one working asa 
dressmaker and the other two as do- 
mestics in Scranton. 

“But we havé no money for tuition,” 
Tom sighed. 

“We will have,” Pat assured him. 
Pat went to the missionary and told 
his story. The missionary was won to 
his cause. Scholarships were arranged 
and the Peyton brothers were enrolled 
for three years of high-school study 
in Moreau seminary at South Bend, 
Ind. 


*Chicago Tribune-New York News Syndicate, Inc., New York City, 17. March 28, 1948. 
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Tom and Pat kept step, were gradu- 
ated from the seminary together, 
served their novitiate year together, 
and after four years at Notre Dame 
were graduated together in 1937, and 
together became American citizens. 
After that they were sent to one of 
the mission houses in Washington, 
D.C., for more study. 

Then big healthy-looking Pat fell 
victim to tuberculosis. In February, 
1939, he was carried away from his 
books to a Washington hospital. Thir- 
teen weeks later he was moved to a 
hospital in South Bend. There doctors 
found water in his lungs. They tried 
artificial pneumothorax treatments. He 
did not improve. There was talk of 
collapsing the lungs by the removal of 
several ribs. 

“Before I can consent,” said the pa- 
tient, “I must ask you to talk to the 
doctor who first treated me in Wash- 
ington.” 

But the Washington doctor was not 
immediately available. A month passed 
before his advice could be got. During 
that month facing death, Pat prayed 
oftener and more deeply than he had 
ever prayed before, ° 

“Son, you’re improving!” exclaimed 
his South Bend physician, disbelieving 
his own findings. But improving Pat 
was. There was no need for the opera- 
tion. Skeptics might say that the early 
treatments finally showed effect. But 
Pat and many of his friends ascribed 
the cure to prayer. 

In February, 1940, one year after he 
had entered the hospital, he was pro- 
nounced well enough to resume his 


studies. With Tom, who had marked 
timé waiting for him, he was ordained 
at Notre Dame in June, 1941. 

Shortly thereafter Tom went to 
New ‘Orleans. A thoughtful ‘bishop, 
mindful of ‘Pat's long illness, set him 
to light tasks at Vincentian high school 
in Albany. But the young man wanted 
to work. In particular he wished to 
pay public homage to the blessed Vir- 
gin, who had aided his recovery. 
Whenever Father Peyton had an op- 
portunity to talk to high-school stu- 
dents, he begged them to ask their 
families to pray together, even as his 
big family had done in Ireland. 

“The family that prays together, 
stays together,” he declared. 

Then, seeing nothing incongruous 
in using a modern tool for an ancient 
task, he begged a church group pay- 
ing for time on an Albany radio sta- 
tion to let him have a few minutes 
each week to lead the radio listeners 
in prayer. It was a revolutionary idea, 
but Father Peyton, always pleasant, 
persistent, and persuasive, was granted 
his request. 

This outlet was small. Father Peyton 
longed to do greater homage. Then 
thinking like a promotion man, he 
began to wonder how he could start 
a national campaign for family prayer. 
His fertile brain found a way: letters 
to 100 bishops, Laboriously he wrote 
them, his Congregation paying for 
stamps, for under his vow of poverty 
he had no money of his own. The 
bishops approved the priest’s idea. 
One, Bishop Thomas E, Malloy of 
Brooklyn, asked, “How much money 
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would you need for a national cam- 
paign?” 

“About $5,000,” Father Peyton re- 
plied as promptly as any businessman. 
Bashful as a boy about himself, he is 
never bashful about the Lord’s busi- 
ness. The $5,000 was forthcoming. 

Next, letters promoting family pray- 
ers went out, first to, 12,000 pastors 
and then to 100,000 pastors and pa- 
rishioners. Father Peyton himself criss- 
crossed the country, talking in church- 
es, schools and clubs, begging those of 
his faith to return to the family Rosary. 

“The family that prays together, 
stays together,” he said, over and over. 

Still thinking only of reaching Cath- 
olics—he was to broaden his plans 
later—Father Peyton had visions of a 
national radio program for his cause. 
He made many trips to talk to execu- 
tives of the major networks, but, with- 
out money to offer, he received no 
encouragement. 

“Nothing in it for us,” a Mutual 
executive told him bluntly. Father Pey- 
ton had an inspiration. 

“Would you give me an hour on 
Mother’s day if you had a big movie 
star on the program and if you didn’t 
have to pay for that star?” asked the 
visitor with the winning smile. The 
radio executive rose to the bait on that 
day early in 1945. He didn’t even ask, 
“What movie star?” 

“Movie star—sure—of course—if we 
don’t have to pay. But who’s going to 
get one for nothing?” 

“I am,” the priest answered quietly. 
That was probably as near as he ever 
came to telling a lie. In order to keep 
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it from being an untruth he had to do 
something—and fast. Turning sales-. 
man, the priest picked up his telephone, 
and called Bing Crosby in Hollywood... 
Getting the crooner on the telephone, 
is a world wonder; Father Pat did it, , 

“I am a priest in Albany,” he ex- 
plained to the surprised singer, “would, 
you do something for the blessed Vir-: 
gin?” 

It was probably the most unusual. 
salesmanship ever used on Der Bingle.; 
He didn’t even object to reporting for; 
the broadcast at 7 a.m. (It’s another, 
feat to get Bing up that early.) 

A day later the priest, beaming on, 
the Mutual executive, said quietly, 
“Mr. Crosby will sing for us for noth- 
ing if you'll give me that hour on 
Mother’s day.” 

“Crosby? You mean Bing Crosby?” 

That’s when Father Peyton’s dream 
came true. He was given one hour on 
a nationwide hookup. A few days be- 
fore the program was to go on the air, 
Germany surrendered, That Sunday— 
Mother’s day, 1945—was proclaimed 
a day of thanksgiving for victory. A 
real radio huckster would have been 
content with having snared Crosby. 
Father Peyton bethought himself of 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas F., Sullivan, 
parents of the five Sullivan brothers 
who had gone down with the cruiser 
Juneau. Father Peyton hurried to his 
telephone. Would they appear on his 
program? They would! 

The program brought an piel 
of approval from Catholics, Jews and 
Protestants. Telegrams and _ letters 
poured in requesting that the program 
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be repeated. Mutual radio executives, 
up to that time apprehensive, agreed 
that Father Peyton could do it again 
in December. 

“Why not every week?” asked the 
persistent priest, pointing to the dona- 
tions which had poured in, donations 
which would pay technicians and or- 
chestra. The executive shook his head, 
explaining that in’ the U.S., where 
Protestants are in the majority, a Cath- 
olic hour would not carry into enough 
American homes to make the gift of 
time justifiable. But Father Peyton 
would not accept this decision. 

“If you could work up a program 
of prayer for all faiths—” the executive 
suggested tentatively. The priest 
thought hard. 

“Prayer is the language between 
God and man,” he said finally. “Fam- 
ily prayer is for all faiths. The family 
which prays together stays together.” 

The executive nodded solemnly. 
“Well, see what you can do. Remem- 
ber, we haven’t any money to put into 
this. But if you can swing it—get us 
stars free—Mutual will give you half 
an hour every week.” 

Half an hour was worth $10,000, 
and stars were worth anything they 
asked. The executive was pretty sure 
he had seen the last of Father Peyton. 
The priest was downcast as he thought 
over his problem. He had no money 
to get to Hollywood to sell his idea, 
no money even to make long-distance 
calls. 

“Father, your Pullman reservation 
and railroad tickets are here,” a mes- 
senger interrupted his thoughts. 


“Railroad ticket? To where? I or- 


dered no tickets,” Father Peyton re- 


sponded. 
“To Los Angeles,” was the answer. 
An anonymous friend who had 
heard of the radio executive’s offer and 
the priest’s desire had sent him the 


_ tickets and the reservations, which in 


those days were hard for anyone to get. 

“Thank God,” said Father Peyton 
fervently. Within a week he was in 
Hollywood. 

Twenty-four hours after Father Pey- 
ton had preached his first sermon and 
told his story, 14 stars, including 
Charles Boyer, Irene. Dunne, and 
Maureen O'Sullivan, had _ signed 
pledges to donate their talents to any 
network program he could arrange. 
When he left Hollywood six weeks 
later he had a program director and a 
musical director, an orchestra and 31 
contracts, including those of Shirley 
Temple, Gregory Peck, Joe E. Brown, 
and Eddie Cantor. 

“But I find that under union rules 
we will have to pay salaries,” Father 
Peyton explained to Mutual executives, 
whose faces promptly fell. 

“Oh, I believe I can get the money,” 
the priest assured them. It was then he 
went a-begging among millionaires 
until he raised the needed funds. 

“Little people would help but I do 
not like to ask them,” Father Peyton 
said apologetically. “I prefer to ask 
those who can afford it.” 

Finally, on Feb. 13, 1947, everything 
was ready and Family Theatre went 
on the air. First, music by an orchestra 
whose members were of many creeds. 
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Then actor James Stewart saying, 
“More things are wrought by prayer 
than this world dreams of.” Then 
came a 25-minute nonsectarian drama, 
Flight from Home, written by True 
Boardman and played by Loretta 
Young and Don Ameche. And then 
another “plug for prayer,” as the radio 
people call it, by Stewart. Father Pey- 
ton had done it again; listeners rushed 
for their checkbooks and purses. Fam- 
ily Theatre was a success, 

Although it was a sustaining pro- 
gram and each local station on the net- 
work had the right to reject it, few 
did. Week after week the star-studded 
program flowed over 390 outlets and 
was broadcast around the world to the 
U.S. armed forces. 

None of the film stars has failed to 
keep his appointment with Father Pey- 
ton. Many of them ask to get on his 
program again and again, and most 
of them endorse their checks to him as 
soon as they receive them. Jimmy 
Durante called to complain that he 
hadn’t yet been invited to participate. 

Just before his Joyful Hour pro- 
gram (the one that had been promised 
him for December) Father Pat took 
the stars into a huddle and then spoke 
to them from the control room in 
much the same way a football coach 
steams up his team before they go into 
action. 

Then he was so nervous over the 


half-minute speech he had to make he - 


took tinve to talk it over with Ethel 
Barrymore, who helped him edit ‘it 
and listened to him read it. 

He was afraid he wouldn’t be able 
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to get his message across, but when 
he actually got before the microphone, 
he threw the script away and started 
talking, watching the clock. 

The Joyful Hour, his second full 
hour on radio, was five days before 
Christmas, but such was the response 
that the Mutual executives were will- 
ing to have another Joyful Hour on 
Christmas day. That meant, according 
to union rules, the musicians had to 
be paid over again—and who would 
pay them? 

“May I speak with James C. Petrillo, 
please?” the priest askéd the telephone 
operator at the headquarters of the 
American Federation of Musicians. 
Petrillo is like Crosby—he doesn’t 
speak to everybody. But he spoke to 
Father Peyton. You guessed it. The 
boss relented. 

Although the Family Theatre busi- 
ness is still handled by a skeleton or- 
ganization headed by Mark Kearney 
in a Hollywood cubbyhole at 5515 
Franklin Ave., it has become big busi- 
ness. 

There is fan mail to be answered. 
Requests from mothers’ who want 
Family Theatre to give their children 
a “first chance in radio” must be tact- 
fully refused. There are donations to 
be acknowledged. There are agents 
who must be turned down when they 
offer nobodies for the program for 
publicity’s sake. 

Over it all Father Peyton presides. 
Kearney says he is always rushing as 
if he were trying to- get every man, 
woman, and child in the country inter- 
ested in prayer. Kearney fears that the 
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way Father Peyton travels he will fall 
victim again to disease, for he keeps 
to a schedule which few men could 
endure. 

However, he never fails to spend 
one hour every day in church all by 
himself. This seems to recharge his 
spiritual batteries. In Los Angeles he 
spends time as often as possible sitting 
alone in the twilight on the Palisades 
at Santa Monica looking at the ocean. 

He says it makes him think of his 
home in Ireland and brings him peace. 


But in New York he loves subways, 
gets a thrill from riding in them and 
feeling the terrific tempo of the city. 

That he still needs money for his 
cause Father Peyton does not deny, 
although he has managed to cut pro- 
gram operation costs from $2,000 to a 
meager $1,400 a week—peanuts in 
radio production. 

Pleased as he is with the Family 
Theatre “plugs” and plays, he is hap- 
piest when he can give the nation a 
whole hour of hymns and prayer. 





I Shall Never Forget lt 


5 F Gemul we were growing up it was a habit of my mother’s to say “God 
bless you” whenever we left the house to go shopping or any place where 
there was traffic. 

One day I ran from the house with a hurried “Good-by, mother, I want 
to catch the 10:30 bus!” I had shopping to do and was eager to get into the 
city before noon. Looking at the kitchen clock, she dismissed me with, “This 
clock is exactly right. You have just one minute to reach the bus station.” Then 
she went about her morning routine in the kitchen; clearing up after one meal 
and preparing for the next. Suddenly it came to her that she had failed to say 
-her usual “God bless you!” at my departure. She looked at the clock. It was 
3 minutes before 12. Imagining that I was making a decision in some hat 
department, she uttered her belated benediction and continued preparing lunch. 

The traffic was heavy in tewn. I had been in two department stores and 
was crossing a street to visit a third. The light was green, so I crossed leisurely. 
When half way across, I stopped long enough to look up at the City Hall 
clock, which was about 100 yards to my right. As I did, a speeding automo 
bile tore past me at 90 miles an hour, right through the red light, a police car in 
pursuit. The people on the sidewalk grew rigid, and, when I reached the 
curb, congratulated me on my narrow escape. 

When I arrived home I breathlessly related the incident to my mother. 
“And what time was it when you looked at the City Hall clock?” she inquired. 


“ . ” : 
Three minutes to 12,” I replied. Siscer MM, Benita: 
Readers are invited to submit similar experiences. We shall pay $25 on 
publication for acceptable ones. Sorry we can’t return manuscripts, 
but we shall carefully consider all that are submitted.—The editors. 











Meet the champ 


Bourke Cockran, 
Promoter of the Faith 


HE inscription on 


By JAMES McGURRIN 
Bourke  Cockran’s 


T; tombstone tells us, 


“God gave him the great gift 
of speech which he used for 
his faith and his country.” 
Protestants as well as Cath- 
olics regarded him as most 
influential and best-informed 
lay spokesman of his faith in 
America. Historians and the- 
ologians marveled at his fa- 
miliarity with Church concordats, 
decrees of councils, and the bulls, en- 
cyclicals and edicts issued by the popes. 
Leaders of the American Catholic 
hierarchy turned to him instinctively 
whenever a great ecclesiastical func- 
tion demanded an eloquent voice to 
define the position of the Church on 
some great issue. 

Cockran pleaded the cause of reli- 
gion and the supremacy of the moral 
law from hundreds of platforms. Re- 
ligion was the moving impulse of 
Cockran’s life, and his faith was as 
simple as that of a child. His mind was 
distinctly mystical, and he found no 
more difficulty in accepting the super- 
natural than the natural. 

Cockran contended that Catholicism 
and democracy were not only compat- 








Condensed chapter 
of a book* 


ible but inseparable. He held 
that a good Catholic could 
not help being a loyal, patri- 
otic American citizen. In a 
speech Nov. 24, 1910, at the 
dedication of a monument on 
Riverside drive, New York, 
to Orestes A. Brownson, the 
New England philosopher 
who became a convert to 
Catholicism, he said, “If 
every man, woman and child 


in the U. S. were Catholic—if full pow- 


er to change our political system was in 
the hands of Catholic representatives 
—not one word of the Constitution 
could be changed with advantage to 
the Catholic Church.” 

He insisted that the mission of the 
Church was not in any sense political, 
but, “As Christianity spread, two re- 
sults necessarily followed: one political, 
the other economic. Despotism in gov- 
ernment fell, and servitude in labor 
receded until it finally disappeared 
from every country: that called itself 
Christian. The essential principles of 
democracy were not first formulated 
in our Constitution, nor in our Dec- 
laration of Independence, nor in the 
English Bill of Rights, nor in Magna 
Charta, nor in the Institutes of King 


*Bourke Cockran. 1948. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597-599 5th Ave., 
New York City. 361 pp. $3.50. 
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Alfred, nor in any monument of hu- 
man wisdom, evolved from human 
experience. They were first revealed by 
the divine Author of Christianity when 
He taught that all men are brothers, 
children of the same Father, equal heirs 
to the same immortal heritage beyond 
the grave. As the political institutions 
under which men live always reflect 
the religious beliefs they cherish, a 
government built on the principle that 
all men are equal in the eye of the law 
resulted inevitably from general ac- 
ceptance of the religious doctrine that 
all men are equal in the sight of God. 

“While democracy was the inevitable 
it was not the immediate fruit of 
Christianity. But this only shows that 
men find it easier to accept a truth 
than to regulate their lives by it. It 
took less than four centuries to convert 
pagan temples into Christian churches, 
but it took 18 centuries for the religious 
beliefs of Christians to bear fruit in 
political institutions of freedom. Still 
from the first hour when the tongues 
of fire descended upon the heads of the 
Apostles, it was inevitable that if civi- 
lization became Christian two results 
must follow—the substitution of free 
labor for slave labor in industry, and 
the erection of free institutions on the 
ruins of despotic institutions in gov- 
ernment. Here on this soil Christianity 
has finally borne its inevitable fruits. 
Here the spiritual equality of all men 
taught by Jesus Christ on Lake Galilee 
is embodied in a government based 
upon the political equality of all men. 
Here labor is not a degrading task 
reluctantly performed under fear of 


the scourge by a wretched slave who is 
a chattel, but a voluntary enterprise 
cheerfully undertaken and loyally dis. 
charged by the free man who is a sov- 
ereign. Never was a system vindicated 
by results so beneficent—peace, abun- 
dance, happiness have blessed the na- 
tion which acknowledges no sovereign 
but the citizen and tolerates no slave 
but the felon.” 

Whenever a controversial issue arose 
involving the compatibility of Catholic 
teaching with the spirit of the Ameri- 
can Constitution, Cockran could al- 
ways be relied upon to defend the posi- 
tion of the Church with eloquence and 
logic. Such an issue came up in No- 
vember, 1908, and created a consider- 
able storm throughout the country. 
President Theodore Roosevelt had de- 
clared in a public statement that “it is 
subversive of the basic principles of 
separation of Church and state to per- 
mit the religious belief of any candi- 
date for public office to determine the 
casting of one’s vote for or against such 
a candidate.” For this he was bitterly 
assailed by the New York Synodical 
Conference of the Evangelical Luther- 
an church. In an open letter to the 
President the Lutheran clergymen in- 
sisted that the principle of political 
conduct enunciated by the President 
should not be extended to a Roman 
Catholic because “the Roman Church 
by her constitution, doctrine, discipline 
and tradition is opposed to demo 
cratic institutions and especially to the 
separation of Church and state which 
is a basic feature of our constitutional 
system.” 
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The stand taken by the Lutherans 
was backed by an even stronger state- 
ment, issued by the Baptist Ministerial 
Union at a meeting in Philadelphia. 
The press of the country took up the 
debate, and the editorial comments— 
some of which were extremely bitter— 
reflected a sharp difference of opinion. 
The vast majority of the editors, how- 
ever, denounced the President’s state- 
ment and sided with the Baptist and 
Lutheran ministers. The members of 
the Catholic hierarchy, although they 
refused to be drawn into the controver- 
sy, were deeply concerned, and felt that 
the Catholic attitude toward American 
institutions should be restated with 
clarity and vigor and by someone 
whose words would carry authority 
and command respect.. Although he 
was not designated officially to speak 
for the Church, Cockran received a let- 
ter from Cardinal Gibbons, urging 
him to reply to the pronouncements of 
the Lutheran and Baptist. ministers. 
Cockran took on the assignment with 
relish. Some months earlier, Nov. 16, 
he had accepted an invitation to speak 
before the First American Catholic 
Missionary congress to be held in Chi- 
cago. He had intended to speak on 
“The Catholic Missionary Movement 
in America,” but after receiving the 
Cardinal’s letter he decided to abandon 
that subject and reply to the ministers 
instead, 

Cockran delivered his address at the 
closing session of the congress. The 
scene was impressive and inspiring, an 
ideal setting for a great speech. Seven 
archbishops, including the papal legate, 


Bishop Diomede Falconio, and 54 
other bishops occupied seats on the 
platform. Among the 1500 delegates, 
representing every diocese in the U. S. 
and Canada, were the national officers 
of the leading Catholic societies and 
more than 600 priests. In the front 
rows of the orchestra, facing the speak- 
er’s rostrum, were diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of foreign governments and 
high-ranking officers of the U.S. 
Army and Navy. 

The Chicago Tribune characterized 
Cockran’s address as “perhaps the 
most eloquent tribute ever paid by a 
layman to the Catholic Church,” and 
added, “the speech was not a defense, 
not an apology, not an excuse, but a 
thundering, aggressive, exultant chal- 
lenge.” The Chicago Post said, 
“Bourke Cockran’s speech was a bril- 
liant and comprehensive exposition of 
the position of the Roman Catholic 
Church toward the state from the time 
of Constantine down to this year of 
our Lord 1908. It was the speech of 
a great orator who is also an accom- 
plished scholar. In one hour he taught 
a whole course in medieval history.” 
The Chicago Citizen commented, 
“Bourke Cockran’s answer to the 
Lutheran ministers was exhaustive, 
temperate, devastating. As he spoke, 
the scores of prelates on the platform 
behind him leaned forward, listening 
intently, too absorbed even to ap- 
plaud.” 

In his reply to the attack of the min- 
isters he was, however, in the main, 
good-humored and restrained. Not 
once, during the hour and a half that 
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he spoke, did he employ a harsh or 
bitter phrase. Indeed, he pointed out 
at the beginning of his address that 
abuse is never a substitute for argu- 
ment. “If anything derogatory or in- 
jurious is said about our Church,” he 
began, “it must be either true or false. 
If it be true the sooner we hear it the 
better. The earlier we learn our short- 
comings, the better chance there is that 
we will promptly correct them. If it 
be false, then it is the highest compli- 
ment that can be paid to us, for it 
shows that those whose dislike is so 
strong that it impels them to assail us 
are driven to invent a basis for their 
criticism. 

“This assault of these Lutheran 
clergymen,” he continued, “though we 
know it to be the offspring of igno- 
rance and therefore under ordinary cir- 
cumstances to be, accepted as a compli- 
ment, since it serves to prove that the 
enemies of our Church, unable to 
criticize her, are driven to misrepre- 
sent her, yet the fact that it has been 
widely published in the press of the 
country and that its authors claim to 
express views held by a large number 
of foliowers, justifies us, nay, impels 
us, to define exactly the attitude of 
Catholics towards the institutions of 
this country; not the attitude which 
may be assumed by some of them, or 
by a majority of them, but the attitude 
which loyalty to their Church imposes 
on all of them. 

“Now, against the assertion that the 
Catholic Church is hostile to American 
institutions, I hold that the widest ex- 
tension of Catholic faith, Catholic wor- 


ship, Catholic fervor, throughout this 
country, cannot operate to impair, but 
must operate to stimulate, the loyalty 
of American citizens; it cannot op- 
erate to weaken, but must operate to 
strengthen, the foundations of our in- 
stitutions; for the Catholic Church is 
not only a force that must always op- 
erate to support this government; it is 
the strongest force that can be enlisted 
in its defense. 

“The Catholic Church not only 
teaches obedience to the moral law 
which all Christian sects acknowledge, 
it teaches also that obedience to the 
moral law is encouraged by the trans- 
cendent merit of the sacraments, espe- 
cially two, Penance and Holy Eucha- 
rist, ordained and established by our 
Lord, the priests of the Church being 
His agents to administer them. 

“The essence, the end, the object, 
the capital purpose of our Church is to 
bring every man and woman in the 
world to, the Communion rail, and by 
receiving the Blessed Sacrament to be- 
come the living temple of the living 
God. What thought, I ask my Lu- 
theran friends, inconsistent with the 
loftiest concept of citizenship, can a 
Catholic harbor in his bosom while 
approaching the Communion ail? 
What act inconsistent with the highest 
public interest could be considered 
while his mental attitude remains that 
in which he received the sacred Host? 
What influence so powerful to main- 
tain security of the laws and the peace 
which they are intended to preserve, 
as this preparation of Catholics for the 
highest exercise of their faith? And 
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the whole purpose of the Church is to 
make this exalted moral excellence the 
habitual condition of the man who 
shall exercise the duties of citizenship, 
and the woman who shall bear the 
future citizens of the Republic.” 

Mr. Cockran then took up the 
question of the separation of Church 
and state and declared, “The Church 
and state can never be separated— 
never so long as democratic govern- 
ments are relied upon to rule men. It 
is true that the state need no longer 
support the Church. But the Church 
must ever be the mainstay of the state.” 

Dealing with the charge of the 
Lutheran ministers that for centuries 
the Popes had been constantly inter- 
fering with affairs of state, he said, 
“Now, my friends, I ask you partic- 
ularly to observe that all the interfer- 
ences of the Church with operations 
of states, mentioned by our Lutheran 
friends, took place under conditions of 
government radically different from 
those under which we live. And the 
differences explain the interferences. 
Every one of them was an attempt to 
correct some abuse which could not 
possibly exist under institutions of 
equal justice. Because the Church felt 
impelled to interfere with government 
organized to perpetuate tyranny is the 
very reason why she can never inter- 
fere with a state organized to establish 
justice.” 

He said that soon after the fall of 
the Roman empire the pride of the 
Roman patricians was reproduced in 
the haughty pretensions of the feudal 
barons, who founded kingdoms that 
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were little more than mere organiza- 
tions for conquest and plunder. In 
those days of disorder and violence, he 
said, there was but one force in Chris- 
tendom that ever ventured to assert 
right against might, and that was the 
Pope, who, as head of the Church, 
never hesitated to battle for elemental 
justice. He continued, “It was those 
attempts to check the rapine, pillage 
and oppression, for the perpetration of 
which government was then organiz- 
ed, that constituted those interferences 
with the state for which the Church is 
blamed in this letter of the Lutheran 
clergymen.” 

He pointed out that in their letter 
to President Theodore Roosevelt the 
members of the Lutheran Synod sin- 
gled out one papal bull on which they 
based their indictment of the Church 
as the enemy of free government, the 
bull known as Unam Sanctam of Boni- 
face VIII, issued to Philip the Fair, 
King of France, and continued, “I 
wonder if these gentlemen, when they 
quoted that bull, understood the cir- 
cumstances under which it was issued, 
the nature of the controversy that pro- 
voked it, and the character of the per- 
son to whom it was addressed. 

“T do not think anyone will question 
that of all the monarchs who have dis- 
credited the French kingship, Philip 
the Fair was perhaps the most arbi- 
trary and tyrannical. Certainly he was 
the most rapacious. Neither morals 
nor justice were suffered to restrain 
him against the promoting of avarice. 
In a hideous holocaust he burned 
Molay, head of the Templars, and the 
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principal knights of that order (more 
than 50 in number) on charges of in- 
famous conduct, without a shadow of 
proof. And this frightful atrocity he 
perpetrated merely to seize their pos- 
sessions. Whatever may be said con- 
cerning the policy of suppressing the 
order of Templars—a subject which 
it is unnecessary to discuss here—no 
one pretends there was the slightest 
justification for this wholesale butch- 
ery. Not content with the murder and 
spoliation of the Templars, he proceed- 
ed to prey on the commerce of his own 
people, and practically paralyzed it by 
using the mint to pilfer the precious 
metals of which coins were composed. 
On the pretense that a new coinage 
was necessary, he called in all the coins 
current in the country, cut from each 
a piece, and returned what was left to 
their owners, an outrage so high-hand- 
ed that it earned for him an evil fame, 
embodied in the title under which he 
is known to this day, Philippe le Faux- 
Monoyeur (Philip the Counterfeiter). 

“Well, this rapacious monarch, not 
satisfied with the pillage of the 
Knights Templars, not satisfied with 
debasing the coinage, and ruining the 
commerce of his own subjects, laid 
hands upon the property of the 
Church—openly claiming to be the 
owner of it, and levying on it at will 
for his wars or for his pleasures. At 
the same time he claimed supreme 
authority in the appointment of bish- 
ops and pastors, and asserted the right 
to transfer them from one spiritual 
jurisdiction to another at his own 
pleasure or caprice. Against the pre- 
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tensions of this rapacious, murderous 
king, Pope Boniface VIII issued the 
bulls Clericis Laicos and Ausculta Fili, 
and the one which is mentioned by the 
Lutheran clergymen. Every line of 
them is employed to point out that the 
appointment of priests and of bishops 
and the management of Church prop- 
erty belong to the spiritual domain 
over which the Pontiff always was and 
always must be supreme. The king bit- 
terly resented the attitude of the Pope 
and replied to the appeal Ausculta Fili 
by language of gross insult. I do not 
believe there are many more creditable 
chapters in the history of the Church 
than those which record that contest, 
the causes that provoked it, the loyalty 
and courage with which it was main- 
tained. 

“Philip, unable to move the Pontiff 
by threats, sought to drive him from 
his throne. He induced Colonna to 
raise a revolt against the Pope and 
expel him from the city. Then he sent 
his agent, Nogaret, to Italy with a 
huge sum of money by use of which 
he and Colonna raised a band of mer- 
cenaries, and at their head surprised 
the Pope in Anagui, where he had 
taken refuge. Surrounding him, they 
demanded with threatening words 
and violent gestures that he abdicate 
his sacred office. But this old man, over 
85 years of age, faced them with a 
courage that nothing could dismay. 
To the demand that he at once abdi- 
cate the papacy, he replied, ‘Betrayed 
like Jesus my Master, like Him | am 
ready to’ die.’ Sciara Colonna struck 
him in the face and declared that he 
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must give up the papacy, or give up 
his life. He answered, ‘You may take 
my life, but Pope I have been chosen 
and Pope I will die.’ What might have 
happened will never be known, be- 
cause the populace, which was devot- 
ed to the Pontiff, but which had been 
surprised at first, soon rallied to his 
defense, drove out the marauders, and 
restored the captive to liberty. 

“But liberty was all they could re- 
store to him. So completely had he 
been despoiled by his enemies that his 
first words to his rescuers were, ‘My 
friends, I come to you destitute like 
my Master, asking for a cup of water.’ 
They gave it to him. Loving hands 
supplied him freely with everything 
he needed. He started back to Rome 
accompanied by troops of faithful 
friends, but the outrages he had suf- 
fered were too much for his shattered 
constitution, and he died without re- 
covering from the effects of that fright- 
ful experience. But he died with all 
his authority intact. Neither the threats 
of Philip, nor the violence of Nogaret, 
nor the brutal fist of Sciara Colonna 


_could force him to surrender, sacrifice, 


compromise or abase one feature of 
the prerogative belonging to his sacred 
office. 

“I am giving you the history of this 
transaction, not as it is recorded by 
any Catholic authority, but as it is 
narrated by Guizot—the Protestant 
Guizot—who says that although Phil- 
ip, with the true instinct of a tyrant, 
at once employed all the resources of 
the most powerful monarchy in Chris- 
tendom to blacken the memory of the 
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Pope by charging him with all manner 
of crimes, the attempt failed utterly 
and completely. Guizot, while he says 
that Boniface VIII had been arrogant 
in asserting the prerogative of “his 
high office, yet states it as a fact, be- 
yond contradiction or question, that 
throughout the whole controversy the 
Pope was moved by absolute sincerity, 
and he died, in the language of that 
Protestant historian, ‘like an old lion 
at bay.’ I ask these gentlemen who 
have quoted this bull Unam Sanctam 
to show that the papacy is hostile to 
freedom, whether they would rather 
be counted now with Boniface VIII, 
battling for justice, morality and re- 
ligion, or range themselves with Philip 
the Fair for sacrilege, oppression, 
plunder, violence of every descrip- 
tion.” 

Cockran’s speech received even 
wider publicity than the statements 
issued by the Lutheran Synod and 
Baptist Union. The Catholic press of 
the country lauded it in superlative 
terms, and Ambrose Petry, a member 
of the executive board of the Catholic 
Church Extension society, had a mil- 
lion copies of it printed and distribut- 
ed. 

A stalwart defender of his own 
faith, Bourke Cockran had a deep and 
sincere respect for all creeds and 
churches. He liked particularly to dis- 
cuss Catholic doctrine before non- 
Catholic groups. Speaking in the First 
Congregational church in Flushing, 
N.Y., on Jan. 26, 1915, on “Why I 
Am a Catholic,” he said, “It is as aus- 
Picious as it is unusual that I, a Roman 
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Catholic, should be found in a Con- 
gregational church explaining his 
faith, not in the hope of averting pen- 
alties for professing it, but assured of 
a tolerant hearing while he explains it 
to the utmost extent of his ability. I 
rejoice that in these days the various 
Christian sects prefer to examine their 
doctrinal differences in a spirit of can- 
dor and philosophical inquiry rather 
than quarrel over them in a spirit of 
rancorous intolerance.” 

A stanch friend of minority groups 
and a consistent champion of the rights 
of oppressed peoples, Cockran fre- 
quently denounced anti-Semitism in 
bitter terms. Speaking in the Belasco 
theater, Washington, D.C, on July 28, 
1918, at a meeting sponsored by the 
Tom Mooney Defense committee, he 
paid an eloquent tribute to the patriot- 
ism and courage of the Jew of Amer- 
ica and denounced “the scourge of anti- 


Semitism” as “a foul blot on Christian 
civilization.” His death, in 1923, 
brought an eloquent tribute from Dr, 
Joseph Silverman, rabbi of Temple 
Emanu-El, New York City. “Bourke 
Cockran was one of the world’s great- 
est champions of liberty and justice, 
A loyal and devoted member of his 
own Church, he preached justice and 
mercy to all mankind. He saw in every 
man, regardless of race or creed, a 
child of God, created in the image of 
divinity, entitled to the inalienable 
rights which the Creator gave to all 
men.” 

Of the 300 manuscripts which 
Bourke Cockran left, 60 deal more or 
less directly with the history and teach- 
ings of the Catholic Church. For more 
than a quarter of a century he was 
principal orator at nearly every great 
Catholic lay function that took place 
in the Archdiocese of New York. 
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Sign of Reassurance 


My, sON was in a motorized division of the Army during the 2nd World 
War. He took part in the invasion of Germany, ferrying troops across the Rhine 
all through the night preceding the Allied march into Germany. 

The following Sunday morning, stopping in a village in enemy territory, 





he came upon a tiny church. Fully armed, he entered the door just as the aged 
priest came down from the altar to begin the Mass. The church was very 
small, and the movement in the rear caught the priest’s eye. He stood per 
fectly still, looking with a questioning fear at my son. For a moment Paul 
was at a loss what to do—then he made a big sign of the cross. The priest, 
relief flashing in his eyes, turned around and began the Mass. 

Mrs. Katherine Lettau. 











Don’t shuffle ojf the mortal coil 


Suicide: Frying Pan to Fire 
By RICHARD GINDER 
Condensed from Our Sunday Visitor* 


Lot of people are saying that Jan 

Masaryk, foreign minister of 
Czechoslovakia before the Russians 
took over, did a fine thing when (or 
if) he committed suicide. 

William Henry Chamberlin says, 
for instance, in the New Leader of 
March 20, “After all, a man can make 
no greater atonement than to lay down 
his life.” But there’s a big difference 
in “laying down” and “taking” one’s 
life. “Sometimes,” Chamberlin goes 
on, “the shock of a supreme crisis 
raises an ordinary weak man to great- 
ness and transforms an opportunist 
into a hero. So it was with Masaryk. 
In losing his life he saved his soul. Jan 
Masaryk now belongs in the pantheon 
of martyrs for freedom.” 

All of which is nonsense! Suicide is 
cowardice. One does not become a 
martyr by jumping out of a third-floor 
window when the going gets tough. 
Martyrdom is not so cheaply to be had. 

The direct taking of one’s own life 
on one’s own authority is in itself a 
mortal sin. We say “in itself” because 
there can be cases where for one reason 
or another the suicide does not realize 
the evil of his action. Such might well 
have been the case with Masaryk since 
he had no particular religion nor was 
he especially conspicuous for his piety. 


In the Old Testament, the Fifth 
Commandment states, ““Thou shalt not 
kill.” “Hence neither your neighbor 
nor yourself,” St. Augustine observes, 
“for he who kills himself kills none 
other than a human being.” 

Men have only indirect ownership 
of their bodies, which were given them 
as instruments for glorifying God and 
gaining salvation according to God’s 
providence. Hence men must subject 
themselves to God’s will, permitting 
Him to decide when life on earth is to 
end. Otherwise men place themselves 
in the position of seeking to frustrate 
God's plan. 

By suicide men not only put an end 
to the opportunity of increasing their 
merit, but lose God and incur damna- 
tion—in other words, make an utter 
and irreparable mess of their whole 
existence. 

There is the further fact that no man 
is an isolated unit. Each exists as a 
member of his family and of society. 
Each has a social function, even though 
it may be unrecognized. The well man 
may be a carpenter, a physician, a 
street-sweeper. The sick, by patient 
suffering, may be meriters of grace for 
sinners. That function is wiped out by 
suicide, which, as Chesterton says, is 
an insult and affront to all creation, 


* Huntington, Indiana. April 11, 1948. 
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Here are some of the objections most 
commonly raised against Christian 
doctrine on suicide. 

1. Men have sometimes become so 
painfully afflicted and depressed, for 
instance, the wretched captives in com- 
munist and nazi labor camps, that they 
have seemed justified in choosing death 
rather than a living hell. 

Suicide in such circumstances over- 
looks the purpose of life. Men are here 
not primarily to enjoy themselves or 
even to have a bare modicum of nat- 
ural happiness; their first purpose is to 
work out their salvation in whatever 
circumstances God permits them to 
fall. Not unmindful that this is being 
written in a comfortable study amidst 
all the amenities of scholarly leisure, 
I still have the conviction that God 
sends His grace and strength propor- 
tionate with every affliction. No one is 
tempted beyond his strength. And, as 
a matter of fact, the postwar literature 
abounds in examples of men raised to 
pinnacles of heroic virtue behind the 
barbed wire of concentration camps. 
There were those who fell by the way- 
side, to be sure, under the terrible trials 
to which they were exposed. It is only 
God who can render a merciful and 
just judgment on their actions and 
motives, 

2. Is not suicide preferable to dis- 
grace? 

Not at all. If a man is unjustly ac- 
cused, suicide cuts off every chance of 
vindicating his honor. If, on the other 
hand, the charges against him are true, 
he isn’t going to help matters by step- 
ping out of the picture. The reasonable 


thing is to retrieve his good name by 
going on to lead an honorable life. 

3. Under threat of rape, some have 
sought death as preferable to loss of 
chastity. 

But chastity is a supernatural virtue, 
rooted in the soul. It is not affected by 
what the body suffers under violence, 
in this case only an unreasonable social 
disgrace. The ultimate fact remains 
that no one may commit a sin to avoid 
disgrace or the pity of others. 

4. Hopeless incurables are a burden 
to themselves as well as to everyone 
around them. They benefit others by 
killing themselves. 

Incurables, as living human beings, 
have an honorable place in the world, 
Through patient suffering, they in- 
crease their own merit and draw God's 
grace down on the world. To those 
around them they offer an occasion of 
practicing patience, forebearance, and 
charity. Their lives, if well motivated, 
are very fruitful supernaturally. 

We have no intention of passing 
judgment on Jan Masaryk. It’s very 
doubtful that he did commit suicide. 
There is likelihood that he was pushed 
or thrown from the upper window. 
Even if he did take his own life, it 
must be remembered that he was prac- 
tically beside himself with remorse and 
anxiety. 

Direct suicide is always the wrong 
way out. It’s a case, almost literally, 
of stepping out of the frying pan into 
the fire. It is a mortal sin so odious 
and unnatural that the Church refuses 
the dead person Christian burial in 
consecrated ground, 











_ How bigoted can people get? 
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LovuisviLLian who climbed to the 
A roof of his house during the 
night of Aug. 6, 1855, between 12 and 
2, might have thought he was in a be- 
leaguered city. Roundabout Louisville 
the dwellings of so-called foreigners 
were burned; scarcely would one fire 
die down when a fresh one would be 
started elsewhere. Meanwhile, inces- 
sant shooting was kept up and ago- 
nized screaming could be heard. 

Men infected with mob madness 
filled the streets with outrage and the 
air with oaths. “Down with the Dutch 
and Irish! Move the damned foreign- 
ers!” Gangs of half-grown boys drunk 
on whisky roamed with firearms and 
clubs. 

The biggest fires were in the 8th 
ward, on Main St. between 11th and 
12th Sts., where 15 houses were de- 
stroyed. Stationing a cannon at Main 
and 11th, the mob first fired the corner 
building occupied by the Long broth- 
ers. All three brothers tried to escape 
by way of the roof, but were shot at 
from the streets and surrounding 
buildings. Two, unable to make their 
getaway, clung to the banisters of their 
own house, where their helpless moth- 
er saw them consumed by flames. The 


. These Were the 
Know- Nothings 


By LEONARD KOESTER 


Condensed from the Historical Bulletin* 


third managed to flee after receiving 
13 bullet wounds. He was brought to 
jail! 

The fire spread from Long’s to a 
brick building next door occupied by 
a German cigarmaker and then to 
other buildings occupied mostly by 
Irish. The property, owned by Patrick 
Quinn, was known as Quinn’s Row. 
The wealthy owner, who had a room 
in one of the houses, offered the in- 
cendiaries all his money if they would 
only spare his life, but they took his 
money and his life, too. 

Within the flaming buildings men, 
women and children could be seen 
wringing their hands in anguish. 
Masked mobsmen, determined to trap 
the inhabitants, shot at anyone who 
appeared at a door or window. Some 
came out and were riddled with bul- 
lets; others, crazed by the fire and 
shooting, went back; a few escaped. 

A woman who fled from her burn- 
ing home with a baby in her arms was 
immediately surrounded and told that 
she and her infant would both be 
killed, if she did not fetch her husband, 
One of the gangsters grabbed her baby, 
and the frantic mother was compelled 
to run to her husband hiding in the 
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house. As he then rushed out to the 
street to rescue the infant, he was 
beaten, shot, and left for dead. He died 
later; his possessions had been burned, 
and his wife was left a helpless widow. 

A local newspaper inquired, “What 
has brought all this about? What ne- 
cessity produced it? What harm had 
foreigners done here? None at all. 
They have failed in no duty to the 
state or to the Union. These execrable 
appeals to the bigotry of race and re- 
ligion have come from miserable 
demagogues, who want power. When 
all is peace the cry of danger is raised, 
and men have gone crazy at unseen 
horrors. Race is arrayed against race, 
and creed against creed, and men fall 
to cutting each other’s throats. 

“Can the Irish or the Germans do 
worse than this American party has 
done? Is this feud of race and religion 
to be kept up? If so, what has been 
done will be repeated. This bigotry of 
race and religion cannot be controlled. 
Blood is its natural food; violence and 
intolerance will follow its footsteps for- 
ever. It is the world’s experience, and 
will not change.” 

The American party mentioned is 
better known as the Know-Nothing 
party. At one time it seemed strong 
enough to put one of its men into office 
as president of the U.S. One of its 
greatest strongholds during the last 
years of its existence as a national party 
was Louisville, Ky. One of its most 
ruthless leaders was George D. Pren- 
tice, editor of the Louisville Journal. 
Through his violent editorials the is- 
sues of the day were fanned to a white 
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heat and certainly helped to precipitate 
the riot of Monday, Aug. 6, 1855, 
called Bloody Monday. The immediate 
issue was the election of local and state 
officers. The Know-Nothing candi- 
dates were supported by anativists, 
mostly of Anglo-Saxon origin, temper- 
ance societies, puritans, observers of 
blue-Sunday laws, and slaveholders. 
The opposing candidates of the Demo- 
cratic party were supported by anti- 
nativists, Catholics, foreigners, mostly 
German and Irish and liberals. 

Bad feeling between the Know- 
Nothings and the Democrats had pre- 
vailed in Louisville for some time. 
During the spring election, rowdies 
were stationed at the polls and forcibly 
kept undesirable voters away. The for- 
eigners were pretty well intimidated 
by Aug. 6. They felt that in the secret 
Know-Nothing sessions plans for win- 
ning the election had been made which 
would stop at nothing. They had every 
reason to be fearful. Proper polling 
facilities were not provided. On elec 
tion day the Know-Nothings con- 
trolled and took possession of the polls. 
Those hardy souls who insisted on 
voting against the Know-Nothings 
were forced to run a gauntlet, or hand- 
ed out over the heads of the crowd to 
be dropped on the pavement, where 
they were frequently beaten, stabbed 
or stoned. 

By noon even the foolhardiest for- 
eigners thought it prudent to remaif 
away from the polls. Then Know- 
Nothing bullies, for lack of | excite- 
ment, left the voting places and roamed 
the streets. Many had come in from 
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neighboring towns, New Albany and 
Jeffersonville (across the Ohio river). 
They molested the foreigners wherever 
they could find them. 

The Louisville Anzeiger gave an 
hour-by-hour account of the riot. “It 
is now, at the moment we are writing 
this, 2 o’clock in the afternoon: noisy 
gangs of loafers are roaming through 
the streets. Something interesting can 
happen. We shall see. 

“Election day, 3 p.m. The excitement 
is great. Just as we are writing this 
several loafers are getting the cannon 
from the fire department across the 
street and proceeding with it to the 
Ist ward.” 

Headed by a waving American flag, 
an armed gang quickly grew into a 
gangster army. The Germans there 
organized resistance, but were — dis- 
persed. A woman whose husband had 
been badly wounded frantically sought 
entrance to homes near by. Out of fear 
of being mobbed no one granted her 
aid and no door was opened. She was 
driven across the bridge. Men were 
spared or slain, entirely according to 
caprice. A young German who had 
lived in Louisville only three weeks 
was beaten, and then in a hellish game 
of amusement was cast up and down 
a staircase until dead. The house in 
which he stayed was burned. 

Because someone had shot from one 
of the windows of Armbruster’s brew- 
ery at a crowd pursuing a German, a 
party of Know-Nothings under the 
leadership of Capt. D, C. Stone pro- 
ceeded to fire that large plant. While 
the cannon was being stationed direct- 
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ly in front and manned for action, the 
rabble first broke in, brought out the 
beer, and “swilled their fills.” The 
brewery was then completely burned. 
The fire department saved no building 
unless it belonged to a Know-Nothing. 

How much property was destroyed 
or damaged cannot be easily estimated. 
At the head of Jefferson and Green 
Sts. more than 20 buildings were de- 
stroyed. Only one or two houses were 
spared on Bardstown St. Cooperages 
on Main, coffee shops and taverns 
along Shelby, homes and groceries on 
other streets of the 1st ward were rid- 
dled or burned. 

The destruction in other wards was 
not as general as in the Ist, due to the 
more scattered population of foreign- 
ers, but it was just as intense wherever 
it did occur; violence was as maniacal. 

George Hubert, an old German, 
went out to inspect a cow. He saw a 
wounded man lying on the ground 
who was still being shot at. Running 
away to avoid trouble, he was soon 
surrounded, and one of the mob de- 
liberately shot him in the chest. An- 
other old German lay sick abed. When 
he heard the mob, he got up and 
crawled under his bed. But the hood- 
lums entered, pulled out the patient, 
and shot him through the heart. 

As the day advanced horror in- 
creased, The following account, given 
in several sources, probably describes 
the viciousness of this miserable day 
to the satisfaction of even a person 
hardened by events of the mid-20th 
century. Late in the afternoon, “a gen- 
teelly dressed foreigner” passed the 
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southeast corner of the courthouse. 
Producing short sticks filled with lead, 
the mob caught him, knocked him 
down, and beat him almost to jelly. 
Someone asked for a hatchet with 
which to cut off the hapless man’s 
head. Another did happen to have a 
pitchfork, and thrust it into the vic- 
tim, who was then dragged down the 
street. In the procession was the man 
with the pitchfork, blood still dripping 
from the prongs. After a while this 
mobster stuck a loaf of bread on the 
fork and, shouldering it, continued the 
march. The victim, more dead than 
alive, was deposited in jail; his assail- 
ants were free to move on. 

Whether the details of the atrocities 
are true can be determined only with 
difficulty, if at all. Passions were heat- 
ed, opinions were at loggerheads, and 
different eyes saw different things. 
Only one of the five newspaper com- 
panies publishing in Louisville at the 
time, the Journal and its affiliates, serv- 
ed as an organ for the Know-Nothings. 
Its editor, publisher and part owner, 
George D. Prentice, defended the-Na- 
tivists, of course, and blindly, if not 
brazenly, put the blame for the riots 
squarely on the foreigners. Since the 
Know-Nothings had won the election 
by force and were in power, it became 
expedient for the opposition to tone 
down reports. Things probably hap- 
pened which no paper dared to report. 
The argument was also advanced that 
by depicting details the prospects of 
the city would be injured—an opinion 
which prevailed for a long time, so that 
accounts of Bloody Monday frequently 


contented themselves with generaliza- 
tions or ignored important sources. 

The Anzeiger was threatened by the 
mob once and the Louisville Times 
twice. Only the intervention of John 
Barbee, the Know - Nothing mayor, 
saved the latter, His reasoning was that 
next to the Times stood a building 
owned by a brother, a Know-Nothing. 
Should the mob fire the Times build- 
ing, this building, too, might be des- 
troyed. A compromise was struck by 
defacing the structure. 

To the mayor’s credit it must be 
stated that he also saved St. Martin’s 
church and the Catholic Cathedral of 
the Assumption. The report had cir- 
culated that they were full of weapons, 
powder, and foreigners. Only after the 
mayor and a committee made a 
thorough inspection and reported noth- 
ing found did the mob give up its in- 
tention of storming the sacred edifices 
and reluctantly turn away. 

The aftermath of Bloody Monday 
was a city in desolation. “While we 


write, the hot sun of this August day is’ 


drinking the vapors from literal pools 
of human blood, that stagnate on our 
familiar streets” (Louisville Daily 
Times). Mobsmen still roamed about; 
gangs of boys viciously attacked for- 
eigners and looted homes. 

The Anzeiger wrote, “Louisville, in 
the year of grace, 1855. Death and 
desolation is everywhere around us; 
the heat is debilitating; the inactivity 
in business, quiet as death, is depress- 
ing. When the citizen goes out, he must 
remember above every other business 
to arm himself, if he wants to get 
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through the streets in the land of the 
free and the brave, in the land of the 
enlightened people, and save his hide.” 

On the following day, Aug. 7, the re- 
mains of the victims, some charred be- 
yond recognition, were brought by the 
coroner to the courthouse for inquest. 
Among them were “a man and woman 
locked in each others arms—her head 
thrown between his breast and arm, as 
if to protect her face from the devour- 
ing flames. No doubt both had been 
shot or stabbed so that they could not 
get away from the fire” (Democrat). 
The corpse of Francis Quinn was there, 
too. The Democrat writes, “He was a 
man who for 25 years had been a resi- 
cent of Louisville — who had labored 
for her welfare and prosperity — who 
had done more to build up the lower 
end of the city than any other man — 
who was a quiet, inoffensive old man, 
known only to be loved and respected. 
But he was guilty of two unpardonable 
crimes; he was born in Ireland and was 
a Catholic — yes, three crimes — his 
brother was a priest.” 

How many lost their lives “eternity 
alone can reveal.” In Quinn’s Row 
alone 25 families occupied 12 build- 
ings. “Some bones were found in one 
of the cellars, and it is generally be- 
lieved that in six or seven cellars no 
fewer than 20 or 30 were buried or 
burned, for the homes were full and 
not more than half were known to be 
killed or to have escaped” (Democrat). 

The damage done to property and 
business was inestimable. Property val- 
ues dropped, Foreigners sold their 
homes and businesses at any price, to 


get out of the city as quickly as possi- 
ble. Hundreds left for farms and towns 
in Indiana and for Cincinnati, St. 
Louis, Milwaukee, and Chicago. Even 
prominent Americans, like ex-Mayor 
Speed, went to Chicago to live. Grass 
grew in the streets, and for a long time, 
whenever an election was held, for- 
eigners would make a trip out of the 
city for a day or two. It was in this 
crucial period. that Louisville lost out 
in its race with other midwestern 
cities. Foreigners were afraid to settle 
there for many years. 

Having won the election on Bloody 
Monday, the Know-Nothings deemed 
it proper to hold trials and determine 
the guilt for the riot. It was the old 
story of victors sitting in judgment 
over the vanquished. The foreigners 
were condemned. The Courier wrote, 
“The parties arrested (foreigners) 
were the assailed instead of the assail- 
ants. What can be more infamous for 
the instigators of the scene of blood 
and arson on Monday, than to be at- 
tempting to hold the murdered victims 
of their damnable deeds responsible for 
the atrocities prompted and instigated 
by themselves?” 

Prentice drummed up a large batch 
of affidavits to prove the innocence of 
his party. However, quoting.the New 
York Commercial Advertiser, a \ocal 
paper said they lacked the weight of a 
court witness subject to cross examina- 
tion. A reporter stated that he had visi- 
ted a Mr. Vogt, severely wounded by 
Know-Nothings, who confessed that he 
had signed under duress an affidavit in 
favor of his assailants. 
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Ladies of the city presented Prentice 
with a silver loving cup. For this and 
many letters of gratitude he was very 
grateful. “The cup should afford him 
many a happy hour,” the Anzeiger 
thought, referring sarcastically to his 
interest in the temperance society. But 
the Democrat was not so kind. It sug- 
gested that Prentice fill the cup with 
the tears of widows and orphans; that 
he should remember them when he put 
the cup to his lips with his bloody 
hand. 

Some other papers also were severe 
in castigating Prentice. “That he is the 
author of all the murders and incendi- 
arisms in Louisville, at the late riot, no 
honest man who reads his Journal, pre- 
vious to and on the day of election, can 
doubt” (the Pennsylvanian, quoted lo- 
cally). “It is not the ruffians who are 
most guilty. On the heads of the influ- 
ential, the wealthy, and enlightened 
Officers, and chief men of the -Know- 
Nothing councils of this city, and on 
the now hoary head of the editor of the 
Louisville Journal forever rest the sin 
and the shame, and the never-dying 
curse of Monday’s memorable trage- 


dies. It is they who have laid human 
life and human liberty, and the sacred 
rights of property unprotected at the 
feet of this God-abandoned mob” 
(Louisville Dasly Times). Other news- 
papers were just as sharp toward Pren- 
tice or his party, among them the 
Louisville Courier, the Indianapolis 
Sentinel, the Cincinnati Enquirer. 

Today a statue of George D. Pren- 
tice can be seen facing the Louisville 
public library. Also in front of the same 
building is a statue of Lincoln. It was 
he who wrote to the Kentuckian, Josh- 
ua Fry Speed, “I am not a Know-Noth- 
ing; that is certain. How could I be? 
Our progress in degeneracy appears to 
me to be pretty rapid. As a nation we 
began by declaring that ‘all men are 
created equal.’ We practically read it 
‘all men are created equal, except Ne- 
groes.’ When the Know-Nothings get 
control, it will read ‘all men are created 
equal, except Negroes, foreigners, and 
Catholics.’ ” 

Not until the Civil War did a new, 
wholesome spirit move into Louisville, 
Those foreigners and Catholics who 
stayed were rewarded in the end, 





Ss 
Anything for the Poor 


o!n a French city, the Little Sisters of the Poor were going from door to door 
to obtain some alms for their old people. One called at the house of a rich 
free-thinker, who, to embarrass the Littlé Sister, told her, “I am quite ready 
to give you a banknote of 1000 francs; but there is a condition; you will have 
to drink a glass of champagne with me.” The hesitation was short; after all, 
1000 francs meant quite a number of loaves of bread. A footman brought 
the bottle of champagne, and the brave Little Sister emptied the glass. Thea, 
presenting the glass, she said, “And now, Sir, another glass, please, at the 
same price.” She got it. H. Pollet, S.J- 











Green-glass blackboards and roof defrosters 


Pittsburgh’s 
Dream School 


By JOSEPH A. BREIG 


Condensed from the Misstonary Servant®* 


waALKep with Father Thomas F. 

Coakley of Pittsburgh through what 
is probably the finest grade - school 
building in the world. I had gone to 
Pittsburgh especially to see it; and the 
thing that intrigued me most was the 
report in the newspapers that there was 
an electrical heating system in the roof 
to melt the snow and ice in winter, 

I wanted to see this Catholic school 
which could outrank anything built by 
any government. and yet was financed 
by the dimes, quarters, and dollars of a 
middle-class congregation working for 
a living in the most industrial of in- 
dustrial cities. I had once been a Sacred 
Heart parishioner myself, and I knew 
that there were no millionaires to 
whom Father Coakley could turn for 
immense contributions. 

An immense weight of inferiority 
often presses upon the Catholic child. 
If he wishes sometimes, as he plods to 
his poor parish school, that he might 
join the crowds thronging into the 
grand public edifice, who can blame 
him? The thing that struck me most 
forcefully, then, about the new Sacred 
Heart parish school in Pittsburgh’s 
east end, was this: that for Father 





Coakley’s pupils, the shoe is on the 
other foot; far from apologizing, they 
can boast. 

Your first impression is that the 
building is made of glass. It isn’t; but 
so immense are the windows, the 
greatest concentrated continuous glass 
area in the world, that the classrooms, 
while protected from glaring sunlight, 
are almost as bright as the outdoors. 
The second thing you notice is that the 
school is topped by a great penthouse. 
Here, 60 feet up, are complete accom- 
modations for 50 teaching Sisters, with 
a room for each, a delightful chapel, 
and a 12 - foot - wide, 150 - foot - long 
promenade stretching away from a 
great covered porch, and overlooking 
the park between the school and the 
magnificent English renaissance Goth- 
ic church which is one of the ecclesias- 
tical show places of America. 

Sacred Heart school is air-condition- 
ed in the fullest and most scientific 
sense of the word, Ultraviolet rays con- 
stantly sterilize the air, and the chil- 
dren walk on germ-proof floors. That 
these were wise investments was dem- 
onstrated in the first months, when 
school records disclosed a 43% reduc- 


* Box 266, Stirling, N. J. February, 1948. 
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tion in absenteeism as compared with 
the barny old school on a semicom- 
mercial street from which the children 
were moved. 

In the first three months, there was 
not a single case of measles or scarlet 
fever. Colds nearly disappeared, al- 
though the months were February, 
March and April. Health of the Sisters 
also showed remarkable improvement. 

Father Coakley does not attribute 
these pleasant developments exclusive- 
ly to the sterilized air and germ-proof 
floors. He takes into account also the 
no-draft ventilation, the absence of 
noise and eye-strain, and “best of all” 
the fact that the school contains a su- 
permodern stainless-steel cafeteria, 
seating 500, where pupils are served a 
hot meal at noon “instead of dining on 
ice cream at the nearest drugstore.” 

All lighting in the building is fluo- 
rescent except in the cafeteria, where 
experiments showed that “it made the 
food look ghastly.” Cloak rooms have 
been replaced with individual air-con- 
ditioned lockers, inset into walls, where 
coats, hats and boots are aired, dried 
and all but sterilized while children 
are about their studies. “Blackboards” 
of green glass eliminate eye strain and 
squeaking chalk, and can be washed 
like windows. Each room has a built- 
in movie screen for educational movies, 
and cork bulletin boards encircle the 
walls, providing space for pinning 
maps and charts without damaging 
plaster. 

A barometrically controlled heating 
system anticipates and beats to the 
punch all weather changes, so that tem- 


June 


perature and humidity are always ex- 
actly right for health. Each room is 
equipped with soundproof steel doors 
so that recitations cannot be heard in 
the spacious corridors, Despite totally 
fireproof construction, children are 
doubly protected by an automatic 
sprinkling system and strategically lo- 
cated fire extinguishers. When the 
building was opened, newspapermen 
promptly dubbed it the “dreamschool.” 

The school cost $700,000. Had Fa- 
ther Coakley waited a few months, the 
total would have been two or three 
times as much. But he had been plan- 
ning the building for decades, reject- 
ing three or four sets of drawings be- 
fore setting his approval on the last. On 
V-J day, he was ready to proceed, and 
within a few days all contracts had 
been let. Father was too quick for the 
postwar inflation. 

There is a philosophy behind the 
Sacred Heart buildings. Father Coak- 
ley never mentions money from the 
pulpit. In his parish bulletin, he urges 
each wage earner to contribute $1 a 
week, or more if his income warrants. 
In his three or four decades at Sacred 
Heart, he has resolutely held to a prom- 
ise he made to himself that he would 
never scold; he is convinced that mo- 
lasses is better than vinegar, and he 
thinks his people are wonderful and 
tells them so. 

“Let the people alone,” he will tell 
you with all the emphasis of which he 
is capable. “Never carp at them. Don’t 
fuss. Don’t be nagging at them about 
kneeling in the front pews. Maybe they 
have good reasons for wanting to stay 
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in the rear. Let them kneel where they 
please, and be thankful to God they 
are there.” 

The Sacred Heart buildings illus- 
trate another point of the Father Coak- 
ley philosophy. God’s house, he thinks, 
comes first. Therefore Sacred Heart 
church dwarfs in majesty and beauty 
even the finest school building in the 
world. The children, tomorrow’s Cath- 
olics, come second. Therefore the new 
school. The rectory is an exceedingly 
poor third, a rambling pair of 100-year- 
old houses connected by a brick pas- 
sage. Father Coakley holds forth in a 
small, simply-furnished office occupied 
mostly by books, 

Before a child enters Sacred Heart 
school, his parents are interviewed. 
“We want to know what kind of folks 
they are,” says Father Coakley. 

There is one open sesame for a Cath- 
olic child, poverty. “If a child is in 
Sacred Heart parish and is poor, he’s 
in,” says Father Coakley. “The others 
must wait their turn.” 

Corporal punishment is absolutely 


-banned. “The Sisters of Charity don’t 


believe in it,” the peppery little pastor 
says, “and if they did, I wouldn’t allow 
it. There are better ways of keeping or- 
der.” 

Father Coakley was intrigued to be 
told by the Sisters that children began 
to spruce up as soon as they were mov- 
ed to the new school. There was a no- 
ticeable change not only in the neatness 
of their dress, but also in their deport- 
ment. They seemed instinctively to be 
trying to match the dignity of their new 
building. “After all, that’s elementary 


psychology,” said Father Coakley. 

In the building are special rooms 
with all facilities for the school doctor, 
dentist, and nurse, and for the choir. 
Pupil-capacity is 1,000, and the build- 
ing is also used for free adult-education 
evening classes in English literature, 
philosophy, theology, Scripture and re- 
ligion, plus marriage and book-review 
forums. 

Concerning that electrical roof-heat- 
ing device: it is not a gadget. It is a 
network of cables which, at the touch 
of a button, heats the slate roof to 130°, 
melting ice and snow and preventing 
damage to roof and downspouts. Fur- 
ther, it protects the monumental sculp- 
tured group, Christ Among the Chil- 
dren, carved by Janet de Coux above 
the main entrance, and the beautiful 
Madonna at the entrance to the pent- 
house convent. ; 

Only 30 years have passed since I 
was in grade school. Catholics then 
were a poor, newly arrived, little edu- 
cated minority, considered rather odd, 
and clinging precariously to the fringes 
of the American community. Above 
and beyond all other considerations, in- 
stitutions like Sacred Heart .in Pitts- 
burgh are most significant as concrete 
evidence of our astonishing progress. 
It is no small thing that with our 
nickels and our dimes, plus the devo- 
tion of our priests and Sisters, we have 
come to the point where those about us 
are beginning to look up to us rather 
than down to us; the point at which 
they may begin to realize that they 
should be as proud of us as we are 
proud of America, 














Boy mects God 


The Payoff—A Noose 


By THOMAS A. SHANAHAN, SJ. 
Condensed from The Sign* 


= is the story of Private Edward 
Leonski, one of the bravest men I 
have ever met. I came into the story 
early in June, 1942, when I was trans- 
ferred to headquarters in turbulent 
Melbourne, Australia. Our troops, 
freed from the hot, black holds of the 
transports where they had sweat out a 
50-day voyage, really let loose when 
they landed. 

I went into the Russell St. jail, mod- 
eled after the 16th-century prisons of 
London, with the half wish that I’d 
fail like the two chaplains before me; 
if I were successful I'd have to go all 
the way with the boy. For Edward 
Leonski had been sentenced by a U.S. 
Army court martial to hang by the 
neck until dead for the murder of four 
Melbourne women. 

The few watts throwing a weak 
light down into the cell showed me a 
likely all-American end. His smile was 
under the shadow of a sneer. With my 
name I put out my hand. He clamped 
down on it hard, watching me. 

“All right, Leonski, I know you are 
strong. Let go of the hand,” I said. 

When a Protestant chaplain had 
been to see him, he brushed the man 
off by walking around the cell on his 
hands. When a Catholic chaplain be- 
fore me tried to help him, he laughed. 
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“Leonski,” I said. —— 

“the show is over. 
There are now only two persons in the 
world interested in you, God and your- 
self. Here’s a book. See what you can 
make of the first chapter. If you are 
interested, I’ll be back tomorrow night 
and talk over that chapter.” I handed 
him Father Martin Scott’s God and 
Myself. 

The next night I went back. He 
stood up when I entered. 

“How did you make out with the 
first chapter?” I asked. 

“I finished the book.” 

“Let’s see how much you have of the 
first chapter,” I said. 

To my silent amazement, clearly 
and logically he went through the 
proof of the existence of God from the 
order in the universe. To my word of 
praise he responded with a smile, this 
time free of sneer. 

For 60 minutes every evening except 
Monday, from mid-June to September, 
Ed Leonski and I held class. Then he 
wanted more, the life of Christ, the 
Church He established, the sacraments. 

One night Ed told me the whole 
story from beginning to end. As he 
spoke I wished there were a micto- 
phone on the table so that parents and 
teachers might hear the story. 








* Monastery Place, Union City, N. J. April, 1948. 
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There was only one person in his 
life for whom he had any attachment, 
his mother. She was a charwoman 
working every night in downtown 
New York. Young Ed grew up straight 
and strong. He was easily the leader 
in the sports available on New York 
City streets; he graduated from a city 
high school about 12th in a class of 
400. 

He took a job after school hours in a 
chain grocery store, and here the first 
seeds of moral corruption were sown. 
The manager instructed him how to 
cheat the customer on each purchase 
of potatoes, apples, butter, or anything 
in bulk that had to be packaged. The 
young clerk soon figured out a few 
ways of his own to pick up spending 
money. With this, he started his good- 
time program, girls but no drinking. 
Liquor would impair his healthy 
physique: that vanity without moral 
judgment was the beginning of the 
end that now canfronted him. He 
liked to be the big shot; but in all of 
it he never crossed the law. 

The draft removed him from the 
one restraining influence in his life. 
Soon he was on one of the first trans- 
ports loaded with raw troops for the 
Southwest Pacific. He passed the time 
stufing himself with sex-crime pulp. 
For further fun he ridiculed lads who 
prayed; he got great enjoyment from 
asking questions about their religion 
which they were unable to answer. 

Ashore at Melbourne, for the first 
time he took to drink. He didn’t know 
why, except that inside he was con- 
fused. Strutting his strength in a pub 


one afternoon, he amazed the bar 
standers by ordering a drink from each 
of ten bottles behind the bar, whiskies, 
brandies, liqueurs. Calling for a 16- 
ounce schooner, he poured in each of 
the ten drinks, lifted the glass aloft, 
and downed it in one long draught. 
He looked around to enjoy the amaze- 
ment. He did it again. 

Thus began his 22 days in an alco- 
holic fog. He groped around the black- 
ed-out streets merely a male animal. 
He stalked his first victim into a seclud- 
ed spot, then silently moved in on her. 
She screamed. Animal-like, to avert 
detection, his powerful hands squeez- 
ed her throat. Her lifeless form under 
his hands brought him through the 
haze clearly enough to make him re- 
alize what he had done. But he did not 
let his head clear. He soaked it in 
more drink to drown the revolt within 
him. Again he was a prowling beast. 
For the 22 days he had the Melbourne 
papers screaming for his capture. The 
Army was embarrassed, for the killer 
was in a U.S. Army uniform. 

He told me that when his mind 
cleared he had a fairly good recollec- 
tion of the first murder, but he could 
recall nothing of the other three; in 
fact, he could recall very little of the 
entire 22 days. His 19-year-old phy- 
sique carried him along, but his reason 
was separated from every restraint ex- 
cept caution dictated by self-preserva- 
tion. Medical authorities testified in 
court that none of the women were 
raped; it seems that as soon as they 
screamed, he instinctively stopped their 
screaming to protect himself. 
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One morning back in camp, his 
head cleared. He wondered what had 
happened to him; he tried to disavow 
to himself any connection with the 
fantastic self-accusation of murder; he 
couldn’t believe it, but couldn’t shake 
off the conviction. He checked his 
clothes, found blood stains. His young- 
er tentmate came in, and they talked. 
Leonski shifted the conversation to the 
camp, town, the murders. As he work- 
ed from his buddy the story given by 
the papers, Leonski heard for the first 
time what he had done. Staggering 
under the horror of it, he wondered 
aloud if he were not the murderer. 
The younger lad, frightened with the 
burden unloaded on him, went to his 
superior officer. Leonski was arrested, 
condemned. 

During the trial he admitted noth- 
ing, and had the court puzzled by his 
air of nonchalant bravado. They could 
find no answer to the question, why 
did he do it? He had no motive. He 
was merely a young male animal on 
the loose; but one in whom were bur- 
ied many pictures of sex crimes from 
the pulp magazines. 

That he had so brutally destroyed 
defenseless life gave Leonski resigna- 
tion to his death penalty; he regretted 
only that nothing could be done to 
undo the damage. 

He went to confession, his first. He 
had been baptized in the Catholic 
Church, but had not received sufficient 
instruction to be able to say the Our 
Father. His mother was forever leav- 
ing for her work as he returned from 
school. And the public schools did not 


give him even the code of the Ten 
Commandments. 

On Sept. 1, I was ordered to Sidney, 
but on Nov. 6 I received secret orders 
to return to Melbourne. Father George 
Hannon, a curate near the jail, had in 
my absence spent about two hours 
every day with Ed, continuing the in- 
structions we had started together. 
Each of us had seen a 19-year-old social 
castoff build himself up by religious 
instruction and God’s grace into a man 
who daily looked death in the face and 
smiled happily. 

Father Hannon was so confident 
that Ed Leonski was ready to meet 
his Maker that I felt more able to 
carry out the instructions of the com- 
manding officer. “You are to assist 
Leonski,” Colonel Purdy said. “To- 
morrow morning at six he will be 
hanged.” 

“Does the boy know?” 

“No,” he replied, “you are to tell 
him.” 

At seven that evening I called to see 
Ed. “Father, why are you down?” 

I faced it obliquely. “Remember Ed, 
the answer our Lord gave to the Good 
Thief on the Cross, “This day thou 
shalt be with Me in paradise’?” With 
another question I shifted, and on the 
surface we were away from it. 

“When will it be, Father?” he asked 
quietly. His voice was steady and so 
were his eyes looking straight at me. 

“All right, Ed, here it is,” I said. “At 
6 o'clock tomorrow morning.” 

We both went silent, each with his 
head down. 

The radio had been on, but I hadn’t 
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noticed it. In the silence between us 
the radio’s voice became more articu- 
late. Strangely, the program was the 
Catholic Hour. The Jesuit Father 
Johnson was speaking about the Resur- 
rection as the basis of our faith. With- 
out comment Ed and J listened to the 
end; no two listeners were more atten- 
tive that Sunday evening. And then it 
was over. “Let’s turn on some music, 
Father,” Ed said, “and call the fellows 
in. I want to see them.” 

Their greeting for me was silenced 
as they gathered around Ed in pro- 
tective sympathy. There was nothing 
on Ed’s face to tell them of the presence 
of death; it must have been on mine. 
I withdrew to a corner of the cell, 
stretched out on a wooden bench, and 
lit a cigarette. Lighting the cigarette 
showed me how nervous I was, so I 
smoked quietly and alone, letting them 
work it out their own way. 

At ten o’clock Ed and I were alone, 
ready for the court sentence. Then we 
walked out into the courtyard to talk 
without interruption. Out in the yard 
Ed looked up at the stars and took in 
a long deep breath of fresh air. 

“Ed,” I said, “I want you to know 
how much I respect you. If I were in 
your position, I couldn’t do it half as 
well.” 

“Don’t say that, Father,” he said, 
“You believe what I believe. Well, 
that’s all there is to it. I wish it were 
Not so easy, for I ought to suffer more 
to atone in some way for what I’ve 
done.” 

At midnight Father George Hannon 
came to relieve me. Since I couldn’t 
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take a chance of weakening in the 
morning, I had asked him to come 
over. I went back to the rectory and 
tried to sleep till three, and in the 
meantime Father George heard Ed’s 
final confession. When I returned, Ed 
gave me last instructions about the let- 
ter to his mother. 

The three of us with Ed in the mid- 
dle then walked up and down the 
prison courtyard saying the Rosary. 
Beginning each decade Father George 
would picture the scene from our 
Lord’s life and would make the appli- 
cation to the present. 

It was a grim sight, our shadows 
walking through the shadows of the 
prison bars cast by the light over our 
shoulders. More bitter irony was the 
shrieking of the drunken streetwalker 
that accompanied our prayers. It ceas- 
ed when I called the Australian guard 
and gave him a package of cigarettes 
to silence her. 

At four o’clock we were ready for 
Mass in the cell. Ed served, and re- 
ceived Communion. As we were about 
to start, one of the six fellow prisoners 
asked if he could go to confession; he 
had been baptized, I found, but had 


given up his faith five years before. 


Ed had told me that he was passing on 
his instructions to Brownie, hoping it 
would help him. I don’t know what 
happened to Brownie later, but on his 
deathbed Ed Leonski, by his example, 
pulled a fallen-away back to God. 
After my Mass Father George said 
a Mass of Thanksgiving, and Ed and 
I served. All the Army prisoners and 
the M.P’s on duty knelt through this 
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Mass also, silently praying each in his 
own way. Then we heard the sharp 
official rap on the heavy wooden door. 
It was exactly 5:30. 

A detail of M.P’s came in, hand- 
cuffed Ed behind his back, and the 
procession of M.P’s, prisoners, and 
priests started out of the cell, down the 
long prison corridor, out the prison 
door into the prison van. An M.P’s 
flashlight showed a bench along the 
back, and we sat on it with Ed in the 
middle. I lit a cigarette, held it for 
him, and he inhaled long and deep. 
While Father George held the flash- 
light I started the prayers for the dying 
from the ritual. Father George joined, 
and then Ed in a firm, clear voice. 
Everything was all right with me until 
I happened to look over the edge of the 
page and saw a glistening tear on the 
cheek of the M.P. 

When I had swallowed the lump I 
joined them in the litany for the dying. 
“Jesus, Mary, and Joseph,” we prayed, 
“I give you my heart and my soul. 
Jesus, Mary, and Joseph assist me in 
my last agony.” 

The van stopped in front of a build- 
ing that was gray in the morning mist; 
when we came to the brightly polished 
hardwood floor, I looked up. We were 
in a building built like a huge gym- 
nasium. Khaki-clad legs lined the 
walls. Down the middle we marched 
with parade step until we came to a 
white curtain. The body would drop 
behind this curtain, and Father George 
would be there to give Ed Extreme 
Unction. 

“Good-by, Ed,” Father George said. 


“Thank you, Father,” he said. 

Ed and I, arm in arm, moved beyond 
the curtain, up wide steel stairs follow- 
ing the two M.P’s. 

“How are you, Ed?” I asked. 

“All right, Father,” he said, “I 
know there’s something inside me they 
can’t kill.” 

We made a turn to the right on a 
steel ramp running along the wall. I 
saw the noose and so did he. He look- 
ed at it, turned to me, and with a 
slight nudge into my side spoke the 
last words I heard from him. 

“It’s a cinch, Father.” 

The civilian hangman was ready, 
and irons were snapped on Ed’s ankles, 
and a gray hood tied around his head. 
I held up the crucifix, my vow crucifix, 
for him to kiss and gain the plenary 
indulgence. The high color had gone 
from his fair cheeks, leaving only traces 
in spots. I embraced him. Silently his 
eyes spoke a thank you and good-by. 

His lips were tight as the gray hood 
was pulled down over his face. His 
carriage was erect and his step firm as 
he was led out along the narrow steel 
walk into position on the trap. I stood 
on the steel walk in front of him, an 
iron handrail separating us. The noose 
was brought into position, and I raised 
my right hand. 

“All right, Ed,” I said, “Here is the 
final blessing.” 

As my hand began to trace the sign 
of the cross, he went down swiftly with 
a coughing sound, His face was look- 
ing up at me through the mask with 
his head characteristically cocked to 
the side. I gave him final absolution. 























Objections not sustained 


Do Lavish Churches Rob the Poor? 


By LESLIE RUMBLE, M.S.C. 
Condensed from the New Zealand Tablet* 


ewe as to the difference between 
the Catholic and Protestant reli- 
gion, | went to a Catholic church to 
see what the difference was.” 


The method you adopted was not 
one which could be expected to help 
you very much. Merely to visit a Cath- 
olic church, and draw your own con- 
clusions about the Catholic religion, 
could give rise to a host of mistakes. 
The better way would have been to 
ask some well-instructed Catholic, or 
even a priest, to explain Catholic teach- 
ings and practices to you. But I am 
glad, at least, that you are giving me 
the opportunity now to discuss your 
impressions, 


“The thing that struck me most was 
the huge amount of money that had 
been spent on the church I visited.” 


I am very sorry, indeed, to hear you 
say that. When Emerson, the Ameri- 
can philosopher who did not even pro- 
fess to be a Christian, visited Europe, 
he was deeply impressed by the beauti- 
ful churches and cathedrals dating 
from pre-Reformation times; and he 
said that they filled him with admira- 
tion of the spirit of faith, and reverence 
for the majesty of God, which inspired 
the building of them. He commented 


on the generosity of the people, who 
so willingly gave of their money, 
leisure, and labor towards such monu- 
ments to the honor and glory of God, 
believing their very best only to be 
worthy of Him. To think only in terms 
of the money spent on the building of 
beautiful churches is to take a terribly 
mercenary and materialistic outlook 
which is quite unworthy of a Chris- 
tian, 


“I felt that Christ would not be able 
to preach there.” 


You have no grounds for saying 
that. He preached in the beautiful 
Temple in Jerusalem, rebuilt during 
many years by the Jews after their re- 
turn from captivity, when they were 
in a much more poverty-stricken con- 
dition than we can well imagine. He 
called it His Father’s House; and the 
Psalmist’s words were certainly true 
of Him, “I have loved, O Lord, the 
beauty of Thy house, and the place 
where Thy glory dwelleth.” Moreover, 
in the Gospels we find Him praising 
the poor widow who gave her mite 
towards the upkeep of the Temple, 
saying that she had given all she pos- 
sessed, 


“He would not'be able to preach in 


*Dunedin, New Zealand. Jan. 21, 1948, 
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such a building while so many people 
were hungry and homeless.” 


He did preach in such a building, 
although there were many poor people 
in His day. Judas adopted your argu- 
ment when a woman, to do honor to 
Christ, broke her very precious ala- 
baster box of ointment over His feet. 
Judas complained, “Why this waste? 
That alabaster box could have been 
sold for 300 pence, to be given to the 
poor.” But take these considerations. 
Catholics do build beautiful and inspir- 
ing churches to the honor and glory 
of God. But most of the money they 
subscribe goes back to the workers in 
wages. To sell the churches when built 
would not bring much for the mate- 
rials; and the price, given to the poor, 
would give only temporary relief to 
a few. And the whole community 
would be the poorer for the loss of its 
beautiful buildings. While we are at 
it, of course, we might as well pull 
down post offices, banks, and_ all 
other such buildings, and give the 
proceeds to the poor. There’s no reason 
why complaints should be restricted to 
religious buildings. But it would be a 
very shortsighted policy. “Man does 
not live by bread alone.” Finally, if 
Catholics are generous in their ideas 
and subscriptions where the worship 
of God is concerned, that does not 


exclude charity to the poor. As a matter 
of fact, while Catholics build most 
beautiful churches, they give the more 
in personal service and money to works 
of charity. And Christ approves. 


“T have since inquired more into the 
wealth of the Catholic Church.” 


You do not say to whom you ad- 
dressed your inquiries, and I cannot, 
therefore, estimate the reliability of the 
information you received. But I will 
grant that the Catholic Church could 
not be the immense world-wide 
Church that she is, nor do all the good 
work she accomplishes, without pro- 
portionately great material ‘resources. 
But those resources are voluntarily pro- 
vided by Catholics, who may make 
such use of part of their earnings if 
they wish, instead of spending it on 
other things. And they are the offer- 
ings of Catholics, not of one genera- 
tion, but of the centuries, that have 
contributed to the temporal needs of 
their Church. Meantime, who owns 
what you call the wealth of the Cath- 
olic Church? Its properties don’t be- 
long to any particular individuals. 
They don’t own them, and can’t will 
them away. The properties really be- 
long to our Lord, and are used for pur- 
poses of His religion by generation 
after generation of Catholics. 


Sus 
Tue four panels of an ordinary door, leave in relief the sign of the cross. This 
is no accident; it was intended. A carpenter’s guild in England in the Middle 
Ages took as their motto the words of Christ, “I am the door.” Deliberately into 
every door they wrought His sign, the sign of the cross. 
From Christ and Man’s Dilemma by George A. Buttrick (Abingdon-Cokesbury). 
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Skeptic comes home 


Greatest Story Ever Told 


By T. EVERETT HARRE 


Condensed from the Catholic Home Messenger* 


ULTON OursLeER was born in Balti- 

more Jan. 22, 1893, of Baptist par- 
ents and baptized at the age of ten in 
that sect. After two years’ study of law 
he became a reporter on the Baltimore 
American, within three years becom- 
ing music critic. He came to New 
York as editor of the Music Trades, 
and after holding various editorial and 
writing positions he became at 38 edi- 
tor-in-chief of Liberty and editorial 
director of 11 other magazines, with 
a combined circulation of 16 million 
copies a month, in the Macfadden 
Publications group. 

Gifted with an enormous capacity 
for work, besides his job of editing, 
Oursler wrote ten novels, two biogra- 
phies, six crime-and-mystery novels 
and six plays. 

Published under the pseudonym of 
Anthony Abbot, his writing of detec- 
tive fiction, in which the hero was al- 


POM HPP oo deh gh eges 


Fulton Oursler’s radio dramatization of epi- 
sodes in the life of our Saviour, The Greatest 
Story Ever Told, broadcast every Sunday eve- 
ning since Jan. 25, 1947, by the American 
Broadcasting Co. over 200 stations as the pre- 
sentation of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
has proved one of the most appealing religious 
Programs ever sent over the air, reaching a 
régular audience of 20 million listeners. 

Here follows, related for the first time, the 
story back of radio’s Greatest Story Ever Told, 


ways the police commissioner instead 
of the stereotyped amateur sleuth, led 
to his becoming seriously interested in 
crime prevention, especially juvenile 
delinquency, and his active association 
with police chiefs in New York and 
other states. Perhaps the only author 
of detective stories who ever worked 
actively in the solution of many actual 
crimes, he was responsible for cap- 
ture of more than 300 desperate crimi- 
nals, including the western bandit who 
called himself Pretty Boy Floyd. He 
was associated with Governor Hoff- 
man of New Jersey in investigations 
of the kidnaping of the Lindbergh 
baby and was intimate with now-Gov- 
ernor Thomas E. Dewey of New York 
during his racket investigations. He 
got a letter from Governor Stark of 
Missouri thanking him for helping 
send the late Boss Pendergast to jail; 
he won the commendations of J. Edgar 
Hoover, director of the FBI. His 
friendships came to include the leaders 
of nations, including the late Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, Herbert Hoover, and 
Generalissimo and Madam Chiang 
Kai-Shek. 

Oursler’s play, The Spider, written 
in collaboration with Lowell Brentano, 
ran for over a year on Broadway, and 
was produced in theaters all over the 


*St. Paul’s Seminary, Canfield, Ohio. April, 1948. 
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world. His best work was his novels, 
in which he displayed imagination and 
literary style. 

In his original writings and editorial 
selections of the writings of others, 
Oursler revealed an understanding of 
human nature, a sympathy for its 
weaknesses, and faith in its highest 
potentialities. 

But he had long forgotten his boy- 
hood faith in God. 

How a chance visit to the Holy 
Land, where our Lord had walked and 
talked, a visit that came in the course 
of a Mediterranean cruise without ob- 
ject except to enjoy a vacation, led him 
back finally ta, his conviction of the 
reality of Jesus, the verity of His teach- 
ings, and the authenticity of Christian- 
ity, cannot be better told than as Fulton 
Oursler himself related it to me. 

“For nearly 35 years I was an un- 
believer,” said Oursler. “I disbelieved 
in the existence of Jesus Christ, whom 
I considered the figure of a beautiful 
myth, and in Christianity, which I re- 
garded as based upon mere legends. 
At the age of 45, a kindly skeptic as 
it were, I had absolutely no religious 
faith. . 

“After ten years of arduous work 
in editing, writing editorials, stories 
and articles, and producing novels and 
plays, at last I desperately felt the need 
of relaxation and rest. 

“Deciding upon a three-month va- 
cation, my wife and I planned a winter 
cruise to the Mediterranean leading to 
the Near East and finally the Holy 
Land. I never thought of the Holy 
Land as being of interest, for it had 
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June 


meant nothing to me since I was a boy 
of ten in a Baptist Sunday school. 
Grace, my wife, arranged the itinerary 
of our cruise. 

“We sailed from New York in Feb- 
ruary, 1935, taking with us our two 
children, April, 9, and Tony, 3, and 
a governess. Our trip took us to Ma- 
deira, Casablanca, Gibraltar, Naples, 
Rome, Athens, and Constantinople. 
From there we sailed in April for 
Haifa. 

“Arrangements had been made with 
the tourist agency in New York that 
on our arrival in all ports, we were to 
be met by an automobile that would 
take us to the chief places of interest 
in the lands and cities we visited. 
When on landing in Haifa we found 
a car waiting, I felt we were going 
places. We motored on to Nazareth, 
Cana, Magdala, Bethlehem, and final- 
ly Jerusalem and Calvary. What, as 
a skeptic, was my reaction on visiting 
famous sites associated with what I 
believed were legends? I felt a sur- 
prisingly tremendous stirring of inter- 
est. 

“Frem all I had previously read in 
newspapers and travelogues, I'd got 
the impression that the Holy Land 
was a place of cheapness, fake sacred 
shrines, commercialization. Well, I 
found that wasn’t so for me. As we 
followed the historic trail of the foot- 
steps of the old Biblical prophets and 
of Christ and His disciples, the old 
story became alive. 

“On our visit to Mount Carmel, in 
the cave of Elias, my mind evoked 
the story of that great prophet. We 
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went on to have lunch at Nazareth. 
When we got to the traditional home 
of the Holy Family, I could almost 
hear Joseph’s hammer and saw in his 
carpentering and could imagine the 
little child Jesus playing with the wood 
shavings. When we came to the Sea 
of Galilee, in imagination I was in a 
fisherman’s boat—it might have been 
Peter’s. As I stood in the ruins of the 
synagogue at Capharnaum, I could 
see Jesus expounding His great truth, 
and healing the demoniac; I could see 
the healing of Peter’s mother-in-law 
of her fever; I could see the miracle of 
the great catch of fish; I could hear 
Christ calling His disciples to become 
fishers of men. 

“I had come to the Holy Land with 
the feeling that nothing was true. After 
ten days there I was still a doubter, but 
with what a change! I wished it were 
all true! 

“When I got back to New York I 
sat down and quickly wrote a book, 
A Skeptic in the Holy Land. By the 
time I finished the last chapter, I was 
really no longer a skeptic. However, 
I didn’t go back and rewrite the book. 
Instead, I decided to write a life of 
Christ for Biblical illiterates, whom I 
ascertained numbered half the popu- 
lation of the U.S. But, while I felt the 
legend was wonderful, I was still not 
convinced of the reality of Christ. 

“In preparation for my intended 
book I started a research that, in the 
course of three years, included the 
teading of more than 1,000 volumes 
dealing with Jesus and the develop- 
ment of Christianity, ranging from 


modern books by authors of all de- 
nominations to the writings of the 
earliest Church Fathers. The more I 
read backward, the more I began to 
feel that the story was true. My re- 
search convinced my mind of the truth 
of what my visit to the Holy Land had 
caused me to wish. At times I won- 
dered whether I had come under some 
kind of spell. I decided to make a test. 

“In 1938 I started back to the Holy 
Land, sailing on the same ship I'd 
gone on before. From Damascus, I 
went into Palestine in an armored car, 
as the Zionists were then fighting 
against the Arabs at various places, 
and from Haifa to Jerusalem the rail- 
road tracks had been blown up. How- 
ever, I was able for the second time 
to visit all the old places, so much more 
vivid to me now because of my re- 
searches. Following the trail from 
Bethlehem to Calvary, covering the 
scenes from His birth to His death, 
I saw the signs of Christ everywhere. 
I became on fire with conviction of the 
truth of Christianity. 

“IT returned home resolved to start 
my book on the life of Jesus and began 
the writing early in 1939. I thought I 
could write such a book in a year; it 
was to take me ten. Despite my other 
occupations I kept at it. 

“T hadn’t written more than a third 
of the book, covering the early years 
of Christ’s ministry, when I got to feel 
I must become a Catholic. All my 
readings, all that I’d come to feel, had 
convinced me of the historical authen- 
ticity and spiritual validity of the Cath- 
olic faith. 
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“I began to go to Mass every Sun- 
day. Desiring to start instructions un- 
der a priest, a friend put me in contact 
with Father William J. McGarry, S.J., 
former president of Boston college and 
editor of a Jesuit theological publica- 
tion. At the time I didn’t know that 
Father McGarry was critically afflicted 
with heart trouble and hardly able to 
move from his bed in the course of 
24 hours. Despite that, when I ap- 
pealed to him he came to see me. Be- 
ginning with the catechism in three 
sessions a week, for which I visited 
him at his retreat, I went through 
initial preparations for six weeks. 
Then, suddenly, Father McGarry 
dropped dead. 

“Through my friend Achmed Ab- 
dullah, the novelist and short-story 
writer who had been converted from 
Mohammedanism to Catholicism, I 
arranged for further instructions un- 
der Father Martin Joseph Scott, S.J., 
of St. Francis Xavier’s church, on 16th 
St. in New York. The instructions con- 
tinued through one year. 

“It was then decided I could be 
received into the Catholic Church. My 
Baptist Baptism at the age of ten was 
recognized as valid. For Confirmation 
at St. Francis Xavier's I was the only 
adult in a class of 100. On the Sunday 
before Easter, 1943, I was confirmed 
by Bishop J. Francis A. McIntyre of 
New York. Having gone through in- 
structions and been baptized before, 
my 11-year-old son Tony was in that 
Confirmation class and (what an add- 
ed joy it was!) avas received into the 
Church with me. 
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“Before I finished my life of Christ 
and while it was incomplete in initial 
manuscript form, I had gone on the 
radio, broadcasting nightly on a spon- 
sored national program. It was at this 
time that I came across a daily “soap- 
opera” version of the Old Testament. 
But why not a major presentation as 
a night feature, the life of our Lord 
based on my as yet uncompleted book, 
The Greatest Story Ever Told! 1 put 
this up to my radio agents. Early in 
1944 they began negotiations for a 
weekly broadcast to be made on Sun- 
days for a year or more. In the course 
of time, P. W. Litchfield, chairman of 
the board of Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., became interested. For final deci- 
sion Mr. Litchfield and his associates 
wanted a specimen of what the broad- 
casts would be like. I had to collaborate 
with a script writer to dramatize for 
radio use a story from the Gospels. 
The producer hired a director and cast, 
and had a musical accompaniment pre- 
pared for production under an orches- 
tra leader. When at last all was ready, 
the story of the Good Samaritan was 
rendered in a studio just as if it were 
going on the air, and a record was 
made. Mr. Litchfield was enthusiastic, 
but skeptical. “That is so good, I doubt 
if you could do it again,” was his ver- 
dict. For a second test we produced 
a radio dramatization of the parable 
of the unjust steward. That satisfied 
Mr. Litchfield, and a contract was 
closed. The first broadcast of The 
Greatest Story Ever Told went over 
the air on the evening of Jan. 25, 1947.” 

Only the other day when I visited 
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Oursler, with happy elation he told me Oursler has been for four years re- 
that at last, after ten years of research _ligious editor of the Reader's Digest. 
and writing and rewriting, hisbookon This coming summer he will be heard 
the life of Christ was finished. It will on the air in a series of talks for the 
be published before the end of 1948. Sunday-evening Catholic Hour. 


ep 


Bill About God 


‘Bye day, for the clarification of my own mind, I determined to put down 
on paper in as few words as possible what I believed to be the source and 
condition of American strength. After many hours of reading and pondering, 
imagine what I came up with! Two sentences from the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence! These two sentences I lovingly wove into one, of exactly 100 words. 
I then cast them into the form of a bill. 

This bill was introduced into Congress on Nov. 20, 1945. It never saw 
the light of day. That is to say, it never came back from the committee to 
which it was referred for study. Nevertheless, in a quiet way it got to be fairly 
well known in and out of Congress. It even acquired a newsworthy title. 

It came to be known as “The Bill About God”: “Joint Resolution—Con- 
cerning the Source and Condition of American Power. Resolved by the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the U.S. of America in Congress assembled: 
That the Congress hereby reafliirms the faith of its founding fathers to the 
people of the U.S., to all other governments, nations and people, namely: That 
the inalienable rights of man, among which are life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness, and his birth in equality, are the endowment not of governments 
of men, but of the Creator: Wherefore, our Government, relying on the divine 
protection of Providence, shall continue to seek all national and international 
solutions in the belief that thé only proper guide and sanction for the laws 
and actions of men are the laws and authority of God.” 

Now, there are three rather sad things about this bill. First, the obvious one: 
it was sad that its author, myself, should have taken so many years to have 
learned (and the hard way) what every Christian should learn from birth: 
that peace and prosperity are the just fruits of man’s obedience to the laws 
of nature and of God. It was also sad to learn that this also came as news to 
so many of my colleagues. Many of them seemed genuinely surprised when 
they were actually faced with the fact that our founding fathers believed, 
above all things, that the cornerstone of American freedom was an altar stonel 
And lastly, it was sad that the “Bill About God” got sent for study to—guess 
where? The Committee on Foreign Affairs! 


Mrs. Clare Booth Luce in an address, quoted in the Catholic Bulletin (27 March °48). 








“I quit Communism and the Daity Worker because... 


CATHOLICISM 
oe Has the Answers’’ 


By DOUGLAS HYDE 


rN 





Condensed from the London Catholic Herald* 


I HAVE resigned from my position as 
news editor of the London Daily 
Worker and also my membership in 
the Communist Party. I had been asso- 
ciated with the party for almost 20 
years and had been an executive on the 
staff of the Daily Worker for over 
eight, for the last five of which I was 
news editor. 

I have, since the end of the war, 
been increasingly disturbed by the 
USSR’s foreign policy and by events in 
Eastern Europe. 

I am appalled by what has happened 
in Czechoslovakia, a country which 
despite its “Western” outlook and 
culture, has been made to follow the 
rest. The way in which it was done 
is an indication of what may be ex- 
pected in Italy, France, and even 
Britain should the circumstances arise. 
I believe that the new “line” of the 
Communist Party on production, in- 
troduced after formation of the Com- 
inform last year, and the opposition 
to the Marshall plan from which it 
springs would, if successful, bring 
nothing but misery to the common 
people of Britain. 

It therefore became obvious to me 
that the movement for which I had 


fought for so long was destroying 
those very freedoms and decencies for 
which it claimed to be fighting. It 
became equally obvious that commu- 
nism was incapable of providing a cure 
for an extremely sick world. My grow- 
ing disillusionment led me to seek 
some other answer to the problems of 
our day and a way out of world chaos. 

I found it in that Catholicism which 
once linked the whole of Christendom 
in a single faith and culture. I have 
come to believe that the Catholic 
Church’s insistence on the need for a 
return to the old moral values and 
Christian treatment of man provides 
the answer to the social, political and 
spiritual needs of humanity. 

For that reason I sought further en- 
lightenment from the Catholic Church 
last October and have for the past six 
weeks been receiving instruction with 
a view to becoming a member. 


[Mr. Hyde, in an interview with a 
(London) Catholic Herald reporter, 
amplified his statement as follows. ] 


“Why do you state that the change 
came for you ‘since the end of the 
war?’ Were you not already worried 
about the party’s attitude in 1939-1942 


*173-5 Fleet St., London, E.C.4, England. March 25, 1948. 
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and rapid changes of policy according 
to Russian needs? Did you feel that 
there was room for any loyalty to 
country in the party’s idealism?” 


The party’s rapid changes of policy 
did not worry me any more than they 
did any other communist who under- 
stood his Marxism. Marxist theorists 
have always emphasized the need for 
extreme flexibility of policy in order 
to keep pace with rapidly changing 
world conditions, 

No communist saw the wartime 
switches in policy as being simply a 
question of Russian needs. For a quar- 
ter of a century Russia has been the 
one country in the world in which 
Marxism had conquered. It was the 
one real strong point in the hands of 
the international revolutionary work- 
ing class, 

We believed that the future of the 
communist party throughout the world 
was bound up completely with the fate 
of the USSR. A defeat for Russia 
would mean a defeat for all—includ- 
ing the working class of Britain. That 
loyalty to the international working 
class is, says the communist, a greater 
thing than a narrow loyalty to a single 
country. 


“You speak of ‘western outlook.’ 
How soon did you come to recognize 
a vital difference between a western 
outlook and any other within commu- 
nism? What appealed to you in a west- 
ern outlook?” 

For me the difference always exist- 


ed. It was obvious that Russia’s history, 
traditions and cultural level were quite 


unlike our own, or that of other coun- 
tries of the West. I believed that com- 
munist practice in such countries 
would for that reason assume quite 
different forms. 

I believed that individual members 
of the Communist Party could mate- 
rially influence the character of the 
future Socialist Britain. By my activity 
and my position in the party I could 
help to mold the Britain of the future. - 
After years onthe “inside” I learned 
differently, 


“You say that success in opposing the 
Marshall plan would bring nothing but 
misery to the workers. Do you think 
that there is nothing in the idea of the 
solidarity of the workers as a Commu- 
nist-Socialist ideal and that it is worth 
renouncing this ideal rather than see 
workers sacrifice their present good to 
attain it in the end?” 


From information in the hands of 
the party leaders it is known that the 
government anticipates that unemploy- 
ment on a par with the worst period 
of the prewar slump would have to be 
anticipated if Marshall aid were not 
forthcoming. I was in the thick of the 
unemployed movement of the 30’s, I 
know what mass unemployment 
means. I regard it as a very high price 
to pay to ensure the relative prosperity 
of eastern Europe—which is the real 
basis of the communist party’s opposi-. 
tion to the Marshall plan. 

I think there is a great deal in the 
idea of the solidarity of the workers 
as an ideal. To assume that commu- 
nism appeals only to what is evil is 
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totally to underestimate its role and 
character. There is too much disunity 
in the world today for us to be able 
lightly to throw away what already 
exists. But unity must be sublimat- 
ed to a higher purpose. It must be ex- 
tended to include all right-thinking 
men and women. That I think is one 
of the most important social tasks of 
the Catholic Church. 


“You speak of the ‘freedoms and de- 
cencies’ which must have attracted 
you as a young communist. Was there 
ever any room for these, especially 
freedoms, in the communist ideal? If 
not, what made you change your 
views?” 


There is a word often used by com- 
munists which has come to take on an 
almost mystical significance. It is dia- 
lectics—the theory that out of the con- 
flict of thesis and antithesis comes a 
higher syntheSis. Out of the destruc- 
tion of bourgeois liberty and morality 
would come, we said, a new and high- 
er freedom and morality. 

In the conditions of the between- 
the-war years the argument that bour- 
geois liberty was simply liberty to 
starve and bourgeois decency was sim- 
ply the right of a girl to sell herself 
on the streets appeared to contain more 
than an element of truth. Recent years 
have shown, however, that the new 
“liberty” of the communist states de- 
stroys the old and provides nothing 
better. 


“When you turned to Catholicism 
did you appreciate the revolutionary 
change from the ideal of class war and 
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class solidarity with hatred as its main 
motive to that of the solidarity of all 
men brought together by love?” 


Yes, indeed. I was sickened by what 
was happening throughout the postwar 
world, which quite obviously had gone 
badly off the rails. I searched for an 
explanation and found it in the break- 
up of Christendom, which occurred at 
the time of the Reformation, and in 
the abandonment by men and states 
of the old Christian conception of the 
sanctity of man as an individual, which 
springs from the belief in a God to 
whom we are ultimately responsible. 
I was much helped in this by the writ- 
ings of Chesterton and Belloc. 


“How do you view the prospects of 
progress in social justice through this 
Christian ideal in the world today?” 


As men realize that social justice 
interpreted in terms of the obliteration 
of one’s class enemies leads only to 
what amounts to personal dictatorship 
by members of the dominant group, 
they will, I believe, seek a new way 
which is in fact, the old, hardly-tried, 
way. As a first step in the right direc 
tion it might be a good idea to reprint 
Rerum Novarum in all languages just 
as the Communist Manifesto is being 
reprinted to celebrate the centenary of 
its publication. 


“Can you say anything about the 
prospects of the Church in the world 
and in this country?” 


I believe that my own case is not 
necessarily an isolated one. More and 
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more thinking men and women of my 
generation are becoming utterly dis- 
illusioned. That may simply lead to 
apathy and cynicism, But if the Church 
gives the right lead and popularizes 
her own social teachings in more vig- 
orous fashion she may well lead them 
to Christianity. 

My generation was reared on the 
idea of world organizations with a 
materialist origin—the Communist In- 
ternational and the League of Nations 
—which were to unite the human race 
but which in fact have let them down. 
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They can be made to see that the Cath- 
olic Church, precisely because of its 
catholicity, is the only real alterna- 
tive. 

Most of your questions have con- 
cerned my politics—and so my an- 
swers have emphasized the political 
rather than the religious changes 
which have occurred in my outlook. In 
fact, of course, the two have been com- 
pletely interwoven, and but for my 
change of heart my change of head 
might simply have led me into utter 
cynicism and disillusionment. 





The blind have ears as well as fingers 


pokes Sha Speak 


By THOMAS F. RITT 


Condensed from the Marianist* 


[: man born blind would not be 
silenced. “Jesus, have mercy on 
me!” He sat at the roadside shouting; 
and the more the others tried to quiet 
him, the louder he yelled. Then Some- 
one stood beside him, and he heard a 
voice. Firm, strong fingers touched his 
eyes, and they were opened. 

The blind and the near-blind today 
are seeing and hearing God, not in 
the flesh, but in His word. The me- 
dium of this modern marvel of Chris- 
tian charity is the series of talking 


books turned out by the Xavier So- 
ciety for the Blind at 136 W. 97th St., 
New York City. First and foremost of 
the eloquent volumes are the four Gos- 
pels and the Acts of the Apostles, re- 
corded on flexible, durable records 
through the initiative of Father John 
H. Klocke, S.J., director of the Xavier 
society. 

The “speaking Gospels” and other 
Catholic recorded books are distrib- 
uted through 27 regional libraries and 
directly from the Xavier society. The 


*108 Franklin St., Dayton, 2, Ohio. May, 1948. 
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blind, the near-blind, or those not 
permitted by their physicians to read 
need only a doctor’s certificate and a 
record player. Then they send in their 
names, and one day the postman comes 
with a stout carton containing the rec- 
ords, their titles molded in Braille, or 
raised characters, in the center. Then 
begins a wonderful experience—the 
unfolding of the paradox by which the 
sightless are able to “read” better than 
those who see perfectly. 

Like all “talking books,” those is- 
sued by the Xavier society are the 
work of trained readers who by expert 
inflection and emphasis bring out 
more of the meaning than is gleaned 
by the average sighted reader. Those 
volumes speak volumes. The five-rec- 
ord Gospel of St. Matthew and the 
three-record Gospel of St. Mark were 
read for the Xavier society by John 
Knight, a professional reader. The 
Gospel of Luke and the Acts of the 
Apostles, running to 13 records, were 
recorded by the celebrated Jesuit, 
Father Martin J. Scott. 

Latest of the Xavier society’s accom- 
plishments is the 20-record, enormous- 
ly. popular Father Smith Instructs 
Jackson, by Bishop John F. Noll and 
Father L. J. Fallon, C.-M. The New 
York council of the Society of St. Vin- 
cent de Paul sponsored this talking 
book, designed to impart knowledge 
of God, His Church, and His sacra- 
ments, through which His grace is 
transmitted to men. The cost, $2,100. 

That figure tells the story of the 
heart-breaking problem faced by the 
Xavier society in the U.S., where Un- 
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cle Sam spent $400,000 a year on pro- 
duction of talking books for the Li- 
brary of Congress, but dropped the 
Imitation of Christ after turning out 
Books I, II, and III, because Book IV 
is concerned with the “controversial” 
subject of the Real Presence of Christ 
in the Holy Eucharist. Financing has 
troubled the Xavier society ever since 
1900, when it was founded by the late 
Father Joseph M. Stadelman, S.J., as 
a nonprofit venture to help the blind 
regardless of race or creed. It is the 
only such Catholic organization in 
North America, and in addition to 
talking books, produces Braille vol- 
umes and a Braille quarterly maga- 
zine, the Catholic Review, which 
goes free to any sightless applicant. 

The curious thing about talking 
books is that in many respects they 
excel the printed page as a medium 
of imparting information and enter- 
tainment. The blind, paradoxically, 
“read” better than the seeing. Often 
they hear the author himself reading 
his own work. If the volume is a biog- 
raphy of a great musician, the seeing 
reader, for illustration, must depend 
upon printed musical notes. But the 
blind listener hears those notes played. 

The Library-of-Congress recording 
of Dickens’ A Christmas Carol is in- 
troduced by the strains of God Rest 
Ye Merry, Gentlemen. Walt Disney’s 
Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs 
was recorded directly from the sound 
track of the film, with the narration 
dubbed in. Arthur A. Allen’s Birds of 
North America, in the talking book 
version, has actual bird calls. 
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Sightless Dr. Robert B. Irwin, exec- 
utive secretary of the American Foun- 
dation for the Blind, was chiefly 
responsible for development of talk- 
ing books. He did his research under 
a grant from the Carnegie Founda- 
tion, increased by a_ philanthropic 
woman who financed laboratory 
equipment. 

Yearly, the American foundation 
turns out 100 new titles on 1,500 15- 
minute records. Visiting the founda- 
tion’s headquarters, you might find 
any one of some 20 professional read- 
ers working in two-hour stretches to 
record James F. Byrnes’ Speaking 
Frankly or some such book of the 
moment. The foundation also supplies 
at cost price of $85 combination radio- 
phonographs specially adapted to the 
playing of talking books. In addition, 
Uncle Sam provides, free of charge, 
electric reproducing machines for the 
blind. 

An ordinary novel requires nine 
hours listening time. Finished with it, 
the blind listener replaces the records 
in the carton, flips over an already- 
addressed return card, and mails the 
package back to the regional library 
from which it came. 

Through the Library of Congress 
and the American foundation, a‘ great 
audience of blind has been created. To 


bring Christ’s Church to that audience 
is the problem of Father Klocke and 
the Xavier society. For them there is 
no tax support; they must depend on 
voluntary contributions. 

Visiting the Xavier office, you find 
a well-stocked Braille library, printing 
and mailing rooms, a transcribing 
studio—but few talking books. Father 
Klocke waves toward his Braille books. 
“T'd like,” he says, “to transcribe every 
one—but it’s terribly expensive.” 

From his files he draws letters from 
America, Europe, India, Canada, 
Egypt, the Philippines. They tell of the 
joy and inspiration the blind have 
found in his speaking volumes, and 
of their hope that more like them will 
be recorded. Father Klocke would like 
very much to record William Thomas 
Walsh’s Our Lady of Fatima so that 
the blind, too, might know of the 
warnings and promises of the Virgin 
Mother in her apparitions to the shep- 
herd children in Portugal. 

In Father ,Klocke’s Braille library 
are books of prayer, apologetics, biog- 
raphy, fiction, history, music, philoso- 
phy, poetry, and religious instruction. 
But they are silent. The blind who 
cannot read Braille still crouch by the 
roadside, crying out, “Lord, that I may 
see.” Patiently, they listen for the 
sound of His voice. 


ee 


But a Noisy Noise Annoys an Oyster! 


Jue official Soviet monitor in London reported this broadcast by Moscow radio. 
“The fishing of oysters has been renewed in the Black sea after an interval of 
30 years. The Black-sea oysters are superior in taste and nourishing qualities to 


French or British oysters.” 


AP in Minneapolis Tribune (12 April ’48). 











Red beating is better than Red baiting 


How to Beat the 
COMMUNISTS 











OMMUNISTS cannot seize power in a 

nation or a labor union if the people 
or members know the issues and are 
offered democratic leadership built 
around a positive program of action. 
The communists find in the indiffer- 
ence of the average citizen or union 
member their most valuable asset. 
Working as a well-disciplined minor- 
ity, they cultivate the workers’ pas- 
sivity and seek to:immobilize the 
democratic majority, especially persons 
and groups capable of providing lead- 
ership in the fight against both Red 
and black totalitarianism, the commis- 
sar and the storm trooper. 

There are two major obstacles to be 
overcome before decent unionists and 
honest liberals are ready to fight com- 
munists. The first obstacle might be 
called the united-front psychology; the: 
second, fear of the communists’ highly 
developed technique of character as- 
sassination. 

We have just emerged from a period 
in which many non-communist pro- 
gressives made common cause with 
the Stalinists in the misguided belief 
that contemporary communism oper- 
ates upon valid ethical and moral prin- 
ciples. The delusion still persists in 


By WALTER P. REUTHER 


Condensed from Collier’s* 


many quarters; Henry Wallace’s 3rd- 
party movement was fathered by it. 
The liberal who succumbs to the 
united-front lure believes that com- 
munists are simply democrats-in-a- 
hurry. He points to their concern over 
civil liberties (when it suits the party 
line), their loud support for price and 
rent controls, their advocacy of full 
employment, health, Social Security, 
and minimum-wage legislation. And 
he asks, “Since the communists are 
going my way, why shouldn’t I travel 
with them?” 

The answer, of course, is that com- 
munist concern for progressive reform 
under parliamentary democracy is lit- 
tle more than a temporary expedient, 
designed to enlist as many allies as 
possible against the day when the class 
struggle attains its climax in revolu- 
tion and the “dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat.” The communist parties of 
the world are the self-appointed mid- 
wives of this violent historical birth. 
Moreover, in the course of the last gen- 
eration, communists have come to 
identify the interests of the world’s 
peoples with the needs of the Soviet 
Union. 

To outlaw their party and drive 


*250 Park Ave., New York City, 17. Feb. 28, 1948. 
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them underground would only drape 
them in the cloak of martyrdom and 
make more difficult the task of detect- 
ing their activities. 

Communists must be taken out of 
the political back alleys and walked 
up Main street in the full light of 
informed opinion. No sober public 
examination of their unadorned doc- 
trine and purposes can fail to reveal 
them as frauds. 

While the American Stalinists may 
quote democratic scripture for their 
purposes, they are neither good demo- 
crats nor good Americans. Yet many 
genuine liberals who understand that 
the communists have only a provision- 
al interest in the democratic process 
are immobilized by fear of communist 
abuse, and they are disgusted by 
stupid, indiscriminate Red-baiting. 
Lumping of communists and non- 
communists gives to the Stalinists the 
protective coloration which is their 
most effective means of defense. We 
in the United Auto Workers took the 
communists on without illusions. We 
understood that the alternative to a 
finish ght was communist control of 
our union. 

Honest progressives in the UAW 
had ample cause for disgust as the 
communist party machine slipped into 
high gear in the last preconvention 
struggle. The Stalinist bloc in the Auto 
Workers was responsible for publish- 
ing and distributing to the member- 
ship more than 2 million pieces of 
literature. In addition to a weekly 
propaganda paper, they circulated na- 
tionally a 35-page magazine called the 


Bosses’ Boy, replete with distortion, 
fabrication and forgery, which sought 
to prove that I was a clever servant of . 
General Motors, the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, and Wall St. 

“Fulfillment of Reuther’s program,” 
a resolution charged, “would put him 
in such distinguished company that 
the Labor Management Relations Act 
of 1947 might well be called the Taft- 
Hartley-Reuther act.” Association of 
my name with Taft was only a pre- 
lude. It soon “developed” that I was 
being boomed as a running mate with 
none other than Senator Taft. This 
big-lie technique was perhaps brilliant 
as a public-relations maneuver, but we 
exposed it as a repeat performance of 
a campaign by the communists during 
the war, when they advocated a return 
to piecework and speed-up in the auto 
plants. 

To those who are just beginning to 
face the unpleasant necessity of com- 
bating communists in their local 
unions, veteran groups, and other or- 
ganizations, I can offer only the sim- 
ple recommendation: names can’t hurt 
you; you must have the courage to 
speak up. 

Once committed to the struggle 
against communists, honest liberals 
must guard against the temptation to 
join forces with those whose only 
badge of fraternity is their anti-com- 
munism. It is fatal to resist commu- 
nism by courting reaction. The chief 
weakness of American foreign policy 
is the predilection of our State Depart- 
ment for dealing with anybody who 
will promise to hate communism. And 
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the most dangerous error into which 
any domestic offensive against Stalin- 
ism can fall is that of assuming that 
every foe of communists is a friend of 
democracy. We did not make that mis- 
take in the UAW. 

The fight against communism can 
be transformed from a self-defeating 
clash into an honest engagement in 
which decent people can participate 
without embarrassment, only by a pas- 
sionate belief in democratic values and 
the will to give those values practical 
currency in the lives of the people. 

The next step must be an awareness 
of how the Stalinist parties and their 
adherents function. Communist tactics 
in relation to the labor movement have 
shifted many times since 1917, but the 
central design has never altered. In 
1921 the 3rd World Congress of the 
Communist International, legislating 
on the “duties of communist activity,” 
laid it down that “communist nuclei 
must be formed for daily work in 
military units and trade unions,” and 
that if there were enough party mem- 
bers in the same factory or in the same 
union the nucleus was to be enlarged 
into a faction, and its work is direct- 
ed by the nucleus. 

The same Comintern directive con- 
tained clear instructions for commu- 
nist action in the unions. “In those 
capitalist countries where a large ma- 
jority of the proletariat has not yet 
reached revolutionary consciousness, 
the communist agitators must be con- 
stantly on the lookout for new forms 
of propaganda, 

“The factions must carefully pre- 
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pare the participation of the commu- 
nists in conferences and meetings of 
the trade-union organizations. For in- 
stance, they must elaborate proposals, 
select lectures and counsel, and put up 
as candidates for election capable, ex- 
perienced and energetic comrades.” 

This fanatical preoccupation with 
conquest of organized labor, this elab- 
orate apparatus of propaganda and 
disruption, the Stalinists, over the past 
several years, have brought to bear on 
the United Automobile Workers, 
which they regard as the strategic 
union of the CIO. 

We have beaten them. The story of 
how we did it reads almost like the 
report of an experiment in creative 
democracy, and provides a demonstra- 
tion of techniques which can be ap- 
plied in the larger struggle to save 
democracy in the world. 

Communists have never had much 
success in converting workers to their 
dogmas. But where the Stalinists were 
unable to convert, they succeeded in 
exerting an influence far out of pro- 
portion to their numerical strength by 
exploiting the innocence and ambition 
of men and women in positions of 
leadership. 

The communists have a complete 
political valet service which they offer 
to those in public life and in the unions 
who, for whatever reason, accept their 
current policies and fail to challenge 
their motives. This CP service pro- 
vides its customers with ready-made 
thoughts on all subjects, ghost-writes 
speeches, arranges meetings, engineers 
applause, and inflates egos as required. 
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Recipients of the service ultimately 
discover that they have become boxed- 
in, thoroughly dependent, pliable in- 
struments of the party-line men. 

During the 12 years the UAW-CIO 
has existed as an international union, 
the communists have placed only one 
party member in the top leadership 
and only two of their faithful on our 
international executive board. Yet they 
prospered in our midst until recently, 
because they so skillfully cultivated 
persons who could be made, in some 
degree, to serve their purposes. It was 
through clever manipulation of such 
people that the Stalinists acquired an 
influence in the UAW vastly dispro- 
portionate to the numbers of their con- 
vinced adherents. 

Working through such strategically 
placed victims, the communists cap- 
tured the leadership of a number of 
local unions and could count on assist- 
ance from certain members on the re- 
gional and international tinion staffs. 
Machine-made resolutions promoting 
the communist line would pop up at 
union meetings, and communist adept- 
hess at parliamentary maneuver would 
get them by an unalerted membership. 
The communists are highly skillful in 
using the forms of democracy to sub- 
vert democracy. But in local after local 
union, the non-communist members, 
gradually and after many painful ex- 
periences, awoke to the party’s con- 
tempt for the rank and file, to its 
methods of discouraging attendance at 
meetings, to its whole strategy of 
spreading confusion and conflict. 

The Stalinists suffered their first 


crucial preconvention defeat when 
their proposition to merge the com- 
munist-dominated Farm Equipment 
Workers with the UAW was rejected 
by UAW local unions. The FE merger 
proposal was a complete fraud. Its 
sponsors had only one objective: to 
bring 500 additional left-wing votes to 
bear in the UAW convention, then 
less than five months away. It did not 
provide for a true merger at all, but 
rather for the temporary establishment 
of a union within a union. Grant 
Oakes, FE president, admitted to a 
Daily Worker correspondent that the 
plan, if carried out, would set up a 
“powerful and autonomous FE divi- 
sion of the UAW-CIO throughout the 
U.S. and Canada.” We went into the 
local unions with copies of the merger 
plan. Every time advocates of the 
measure waxed eloquent and general, 
we dragged them down out of the 
stratosphere by talking about the plan 
itself. 

They railed at the Taft-Hartley act. 
We insisted that all generalities be 
brought down to earth and measured 
against the specific provisions of the 
merger proposal. We were not against 
merger. We favored merger. But we 
objected to merger on the basis pro- 
posed. We knew that the FE merger 
maneuver was communist-inspired. 
But to base our opposition to it on that 
ground would have confused the 
membership by involving them in a 
vague debate on the merits of com- 
munism. 

When left-wing rhetoric had sub- 
sided and we had placed the facts be- 
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fore the membership, the proposal was 
rejected by a vote of better than 2 to 1. 
We had beaten the Stalinists on the 
merits of the issue; but the issues were 
rescued from the fog of double-talk 
and presented to the membership only 
by hard work. That is the way to beat 
the communists. 

Since the UAW convention, we 
have offered the FE a sound unity pro- 
posal which their leadership has re- 
jected. They have lost their zeal for 
unity. 

An equally significant communist 
defeat occurred at the last CIO con- 
vention. Here again, during debate on 
the foreign-policy resolution, the pro- 
gressive forces won an important vic- 
tory for democratic unionism which 
has implications wider than the CIO 
—and we won it by hitting hard at 
the issue. The resolution on foreign 
policy was among the most important 
adopted by the convention, for it con- 
tained a clearly implied endorsement 
of the Marshall plan. To the commu- 
nists, it was all-important, since they 
are always most sensitive in those areas 
where the interests of the Soviet Union 
are directly affected. They recognized 
that the resolution itself was not so 
important as the interpretation it 
would be given by delegates and by 
the press. 

We, too, were fully aware of the 
importance of the setting. What Mar- 
shall said was important, but more sig- 
nificant was the fact that he had been 
invited to address the CIO. For in its 
work of dispensing confusion to the 
hungry and troubled peoples of Eu- 
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rope, the Cominform would find it 
dificult to explain how the chief 
“agent of American imperialism and 
Wall St. capitalism” could be invited 
to address the delegates of millions of 
industrial workers. 

The Stalinists attempted to maneu- 
ver convention action on the foreign- 
policy resolution in advance of Secre- 
tary Marshall’s speech. We blocked 
such a move. Marshall spoke first and 
debate followed. The democratic bloc 
was ready. Van Bittner of the Steel 
Workers took the floor. Anticipating 
the tenor of left-wing remarks, he gave 
the lie to communist charges that Mar- 
shall was a “warmonger.” Other simi- 
lar speeches followed, attacking com- 
munist hypocrisy. 

Kehoe of the American Communi- 
cations association was the first speak- 
er to echo the CP line. He had just 
finished attacking American policy in 
Korea and was in the middle of a free- 
speech peroration when Philip Mur- 
ray interrupted him to inquire, “I 
assume that you also believe the heroes 
of Stalingrad are entitled to take the 
rostrum and the public platform in 
Russia to expound their views?” Ke- 
hoe replied lamely that he believed in 
free speech everywhere, even in Rus- 
sia. The communists were in full re- 
treat. 

The “secret battalion” had_ been 
licked before an international audi- 
ence. Hundreds of thousands of decent 
unionists, watching from local union 
offices throughout the land, had won 
new heart. They knew now that it 
could be done; they had just seen 
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it done. And democratic trade union- 
ists throughout Europe, who suffered 
the horrors of nazi concentration 
camps, knew they had friends and 
allies in the ranks of American labor 
in their struggle against the new to- 
talitarianism of the left. 

As delegate elections preceding our 
1947 convention were held and the 
campaign got under way, the results 
soon proved the effectiveness and 
soundness of our policy of fighting the 
communists on the basis of principles 
and program. We entered the delegate 
elections with a militant union pro- 
gram. It was printed on every piece 
of our campaign literature. 

We made specific recommendations 
for strengthening the internal struc- 
ture of our union. We emphasized a 
broad program for union members 
acting not as producers alone but as 
consumers and politically conscious 
citizens. We developed a concept of 
unionism as an integral part of the 
community, alert to all aspects of the 
community’s life and sensitive to the 
relationship of its own function and 
the general good. We pulled no punch- 
es on the issues of communism and 
fascism, for we had no ulterior motives 
to hide. Whenever we could, we talked 
program, not personalities, in contrast 
to a left-wing campaign limited to per- 
sonal slander and abuse. 

It was our concern with program 
that provided our margin of victory 
in the UAW. In every area where we 
clashed, militant democracy won. For 
instance, the communists had been 
able to set delegate elections for Sun- 


day between 11] a.m. and 1 p.m., think-. 
ing that the inconvenient hour would 
discourage rank-and-file attendance 
and enable a disciplined minority to 
capture the delegates. It was a tech- 
nique which had succeeded many 
times; this time it failed. 

We filled the hall and we elected 
nine out of ten delegates. The election 
was thrown out on a technicality, and 
another election was scheduled. We 
went to work again. The results this 
time were perfect; we mobilized an 
even heayier vote and carried ten out 
of ten delegates by better than three 
to one. Hard hitting on the issues; 
hard work on the double. There is no 
easier or surer way for democracy to 
win. 

The communists made a particular- 
ly ambitious play for allegiance of our 
Negro members. They had in the past 
had undeniable success in exploiting 
the legitimate grievances of Negroes, 
both as citizens and as unionists. But 
here, as in other areas, the communists 
have been more interested in playing 
upon misery and exploiting legitimate 
grievances for their own purposes than 
in making a principled, consistent at- 
tack on the evils of prejudice and dis- 
crimination. The cleverness of the Sta- 
linist appeal to race emotions cost the 
UAW democratic bloc the Buffalo 
convention in 1943, when we opposed 
election of a Negro board-member-at- 
large on the basis of race alone. 

We persisted, however, in efforts to 
obtain equality of treatment and op 
portunity for Negro members. Our 
stand was not so spectacular as the 
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communist approach. We appealed to 
Negroes, not as racial nationalists but 
as unionists and fellow Americans. We 
could, moreover, afford to be steadfast 
in our actions. Throughout the war 
period, for example, we continued to 
press for fair play in the plants and 
local unions, at a time when the CP 
members preferred to look the other 
way regarding a prosecution of Negro 
grievances (or any legitimate unionist 
grievance) as an offense against their 
newly acquired superpatriotic line. 

At the latest convention of the 
UAW, the vast majority of Negro 
delegates joined the democratic bloc. 
Not only had we been more consistent; 
we had not waited for communist- 
front organizations to champion the 
cause of civil rights. 

The lesson is clear; it can be applied 
elsewhere. An honest but inactive lib- 
eral is no match for a devious but 
aggressive totalitarian in any engage- 
ment where democratic values are at 
stake. Democracy needs more get-up- 
and-go. 

The lessons we learned in the VAW 
can fortify free men everywhere who 
stand at the crossroads today. We mo- 
bilized a third force, resisting the inter- 
ference and blandishments of democ- 
racy’s enemies on the right and the 
left. We talked program, and acted 
to implement program. 

Communism is in perpetual war 


with what democracy preaches, for it 
cannot abide the sanctity of the indi- 
vidual nor the interplay of honest dif- 
ferences. It exploits the lapses of the 
democratic conscience and thrives on 
the shortcomings of democratic action. 
It is the task of democrats to bridge 
the gap between preachment and prac- 
tice. 

Democracy’s heatt is in the right 
place. Democracy affirms that the indi- 
vidual is more than a hired hand, more 
than a clock-card number, more than 
a servant of the authoritarian state. 
It rejects the fascist and Stalinist no- 
tion that men must be herded and 
bullied through history’s dialectic by 
vanguards and elites. 

But you can’t beat communism by 
throwing embarrassing questions at 
witnesses in a Congressional hearing. 
You can’t slug it to death with a club 
or slogan. You can’t burn it at the 
stake. You have to show it up in the 
market place of ideas, expose it by 
honest dealing. Communism breeds 
on hunger, poverty, human insecurity. 
Desperation knows and needs no 
ideology. 

Whether in some local union in 
some small American town or in the 
vast power vacuums of Europe and 
Asia, democracy needs program and 
the will to get up early and stay late 
in the running fight with totalitarian- 
ism of every stamp. 


FS 


of torn columnist: A man who couldn’t quote the Bible without lapsing 


into the first person. 


Marguerite Ratty in Novena Notes (16 April *48). 
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Condensed from the Science Counselor* 








Up to $5,600 an ounce 


What's in a 


By ROBERT J. ZOLLER 


ACKAGING is one of the major prob- 
lems of the seed business. As we 
walked around the big plant the su- 
perintendent explained the difficulties. 
“You can see what we're up 
against,” he told me. “There are near- 
ly 2,000 different seed varieties, and all 
have to be put into packets. One ker- 
nel of seed corn is probably 20,000 
times the size and weight of a single 
petunia seed. Obviously we can’t de- 
vise one kind of machine to package 
all our seeds.” 

He showed me one of the packaging 
machines in action. “Look at this 
stuff,” he said. He held out a handful 
of small feather-like seeds. “Marigolds. 
They’re so light they won’t drop down 
as they should. They clog the ma- 
chines.” 

Flower seeds, I learned, are particu- 
larly difficult to package. The ma- 
chines measure out most seeds either 
by weight or by volume. The more 
expensive seeds—petunias, double 
snapdragons, cyclamen, or even such 
high-priced vegetable seeds as hybrid 
tomatoes—are sold by actual count. 

“You mean somebody has to sit 
down and count out 50 seeds to th 


packet?” 





ckage of Seeds? 








The superintendent nodded. “We 
have a counting device that works on 
some seeds. But with anything as valu- 
able as our new petunia seed—Mrs. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, for example, 
or Colossal Shades of Rose—we have 
to be exact. We count them by hand. 
Valuable stuff.” 

“Like gold dust, eh?” 

The superintendent smiled. “Gold 
is worth about $35 an ounce, isn’t it? 
This Mrs. Eisenhower, our most valu- 
able seed, retails at $2 for a packet of 
100 seeds. The stuff is so small it runs 
about 280,000 seeds to an ounce. You 
figure it out.” 

I did. “Why, that’s $5,600 an 
ounce!” 

“That’s right. Enough to buy a 
black-market Cadillac. And maybe a 
fur coat for the wife besides.” 

I asked why seed should cost so 
much. Like anything else, I was told, 
the price of seed depends on a num- 
ber of factors—production costs and 
other expenses, quantity available for 
sale, and demand. With the new all- 
double petunias production costs are 
extremely high because every seed is 
an F, (first generation) hybrid, the 
result of hand pollination. But even at 


* Duquesne university, 901 Vickroy St., Pittsburgh, Pa. March, 1948. 
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necessarily high prices the new petunia 
seeds really sell. The flowers are mag- 
nificent and everyone wants to be the 
first in his neighborhood to grow 
them. 

Much of the improvement in flowers 
and vegetables has been accomplished 
by what is known as special selection. 
Certain plants, whether mutations 
(“freaks” with characteristics which 
breed true) or just specially desirable 
specimens, are selected for seed, and 
only the finest, healthiest specimens 
are saved from generation to genera- 
tion, until all the seeds produce uni- 
form plants with the desired traits. 

W. Atlee Burpee used to travel 
30,000 miles every summer visiting 
trial grounds and private gardens in 
his search for good plants, ready-made 
by nature. His plant b .ating paid divi- 
dends. The senior Burpee introduced 
such long famous varieties as Spencer 
sweet peas, Bush lima beans, Rocky 
Ford muskmelons, Danish ballhead 
cabbage, iceberg lettuce, Golden self- 
blanching celery, Red Ball beets, 
Golden Bantam sweet corn, and many 
others. 

David Burpee, too, started out as a 
plant hunter but soon became impa- 
tient. “Hunting for mutations,” he 
said, “is too slow. It will be better 
if we can make our own.” Instead of 
hunting new varieties of flowers and 
vegetables he took a page from the 
book of Luther Burbank and started 
building them to order, catering to the 
latest whim of the housewife, shipper, 
orcanner.  . 

His method is crossbreeding and 
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hybridization combining the desirable 
characteristics of several plants into 
one variety. He and his plant scientists 
crossbreed hundreds of flowers and 
vegetables to make them bigger and 
better, prettier, more hardy, earlier, 
better tasting, or whatever they think 
will improve the strain. Some modern 
varieties are so improved they would 
not recognize their own grandparents. 

Some of Burpee’s greatest successes 
have been in the field of F, hybrids. 
Hybrid corn, of course, has been on 
the market for a number of years, pro- 
ducing bigger crops, which mean more 
food for consumers and bigger profits 
for market growers. Producing the 
seed for hybrid corn, however, is com- 
paratively simple because the wind 
does the work of cross-pollination. 
But with such vegetables as tomatoes 
and cucumbers tedious work must be 
performed by hand, repeated every 
year, and has always been considered 
too costly to be practical. 

In 1944, David Burpee decided to 
try it anyway. He*hired 60 girls from 
Smith, Vassar, Bryn Mawr and other 
colleges to spend the summer hand- 
pollinating tomato blossoms on his 
Fordhook Farms. The resultant seed 
produced an extremely heavy yield of 
large, deep-rich-flavored fruits, com- 
paratively high priced but tremendous- 
ly popular among both market grow- 
ers and home gardeners. - Fordhook 
hybrid tomatoes, along with Burpee 
hybrid cucumbers, were offered to the 
public for the first time in 1945. Since 
then three more hybrid tomatoes and 
a new hybrid eggplant have been 
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added. All have become “best sellers.” 
The hybrid, says Mr. Burpee, is here 
to stay. 

Recent scientific tests show he is 
right about hybrid superiority. In 
many localities under widely varying 
conditions the hybrids have led all 
standard varieties in size, quality, and 
yield per acre. 

Another development in the seed 
world is even newer than hybridiza- 
tion, and a great deal more spectacu- 
lar. In 1940, David Burpee put into 
practical commercial use the scientific 
experiments of a Carnegie Institute 
geneticist, Dr. Albert Francis Blakes- 
lee. Dr. Blakeslee was using the drug 
colchicine, derived from the root of 
the autumn crocus, to double the 
chromosomes in the germ cells of 
plants and produce sharp changes 
which bred true. In some varieties 
plants changed so much they were 
barely recognizable. In others, how- 
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ever, the primary characteristics were 
retained, and the rate of growth in- 
creased. Color became intensified; 
flowers grew larger, bloomed longer 
and were generally improved. 

The first colchicine-produced vari- 
ety was a tetraploid (double-double) 
marigold. Two years later Mr. Burpee 
achieved somewhat similar effects by 
the use of X ray. He introduced two 
new calendulas which he called. his 
X-ray Twins. In 1946, the colchicine- 
produced tetraploid snapdragon be- 
came a popular favorite and has been 
doing well ever since. 

Seed is basic and a flower or vege- 
table is only as good as the seed from 
which it grows. Seed growers every- 
where are constantly striving to im- 
prove the quality of their products, to 
put more food, better food, and love- 
lier flowers in the homes and gardens 
of America and the world, and to put 
them there as rapidly as possible. 


i 


Earthquake Etiquette 


Mexico Crry had four earthquakes in December and it seems everyone was 
pretty well shaken up. Everyone, that is, except the Mexico City correspondent 
for the United Press. Here is what he said. 

“As usual, several instances were reported of housewives fleeing their 
homes to kneel and pray in the streets, as did some superstitious Indians in 


the market place.” 


Okay. So praying during an earthquake is superstitious. The question 
then is: just what is correct procedure when the streets shake, the buildings 
sway, and the earth rocks under your feet? 

Until someone comes up with something better, it is safe to say that most 
people will probably stick to prayer, even an “Oh, my God!” be they Indian 


or not, 


Al Antczak in the Tidings (9 Jan. ’48). 
































By JOHN E. KELLY 

N cAsE of war, Russian hordes.could 
I overrun Western Europe in 48 
hours. If the U. S. fights Stalin in Eu- 
rope, it will need a beachhead and 
friendly troops to hold the enemy off 
while U. S. troops land and organize. 
Spain, with its devoted people, its sea- 
ports and mountain wall, is a strategic 
“natural.” In Spain there, is no fear of 
the Red army. Spaniards took Stalin’s 
measure a decade ago, stalling his 


tanks with blankets, shooting Red’ 


planes out of the Iberian sky, driving 
Soviet generals home in disgrace to be 
shot for failure. 

The Spaniards found out about the 
Reds at first hand—there’s hardly a 
family that did not lose one or more 
members in the three frightful years, 
1936-39, when the columns of the 
Spanish press were crammed daily 
with black-bordered notices: “Murid 
por Dios y por Espana” (Died for God 
and Spain). Behind the Pyrenees 
stands the world’s only army that has 
fought and routed communism, 600,- 
000 battle-tried Spanish youths with a 
half million more in reserve. Stalin 
tried once by force and is still trying by 
diplomacy to destroy Spain and its gov- 
ernment. 


Condensed from The Sign* 


The Spaniard is individualist, and’ 
no country is more intolerant of for- 7 
eign usurpers. Napoleon’s downfall 
began in Spain. The Moors and ~ 
Saracens swept into Spain in 711, 
nearly to the Pyrenees. From King . 
Pelayo to Ferdinand and Isabella the 
struggle lasted; even Columbus’ dis- 
covery: was overshadowed by the sur- 
render of the last Moorish king. Never 
during the seven centuries of the re- 
conquest was there a day of peace 
throughout the Iberian peninsula. 
Each year saw the Christians pushing 
nearer to Gibraltar. 

The Iron Curtain cuts off the gran- 
ary of Europe from the western indus- 
trialized nations, which do not feed 
themselves. Although short of wheat 
and other foods, Spain can assist the 
Marshall plan with essential products, 
Spanish olive oil is a must for Euro 
pean cooking. Oranges from Valenciaj 
have long guarded British health. 

The Marshall plan will provide Eu 
rope not with bundles of currency, b 
with products of American factorié 
and farms. Government. spokesmél 
have proposed optimistically that E 
rope ship us ores, minerals, and meta 
in partial recompense for the drain @ 


*Monastery Place, Union City, New Jersey. March, 1948. 
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SPAIN IS STRATEGIC 


our resources. Their idea is a good: 


'one. The fact is, however, that save 


for coal and iron, of which we have 
plenty, all important European mining 
areas lie east of the Iron Curtain or in 
“Spain and Portugal. The Iberian pen- 
‘insula is one of the richest mineral 
3 regions in the world. Julius Caesar 
‘took $70 million in gold -and silver 
‘from one small area. In the 7th cen- 
} tury B.C. the Phoenicians were’ work- 
ing Spanish tin mines that are still in 
operation, The world’s largest deposits 
of mercury, an essential element of 
munitions, located at Almaden, are 
the property of-the Spanish state. Spain 
has also in abundance coal, iron, sul- 
phur, strontium, tungsten, and cop- 
per. Just across the Straits of Gibraltar, 
in Spanish Morocco, are the famous 
Riff iron mines that nearly caused an 
Anglo-German-French war in 1908. 
In the world race for atomic power, the 
Russians are feverishly looting the 
‘radium-ore mines of Bohemia. The 
only other known radioactive ores in 
Western Europe are in the mountains 
of the Spanish-Portuguese border. 
Spain’s wealth in minerals is no 
secret to the strategists. During the 
war (and not only to keep the Ger- 


ae 
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mans from getting supplies), the U.S.» 
bought all tungsten and strontium ores ° 
offered, much mercury and many other 
mineral products. Purchases often ran 
at the rate of $15 million a month. 
Now Spain needs cotton, oil, railway» 
equipment, and other U.S. exports. 

Lenin said, “After Russia, Spain,” 
for he saw clearly that it is Spain, not 
France, Italy, orseven insular Britain, 
that holds the key to mastery of West- 
ern Europe. The Spanish section of the 
Communist International was formed 
in 1920; its farst act was the assassina- 
tion of the Spanish premier. Since 
then, Russian intrigue has fomented 
separatism, godless “crusades,” mas- 
sacres of Religious, mutinies, upheay- 
als culminating in the Civil war, and 
world-wide anti-Spanish propaganda, 
using the United Nations as a sound- 
ing board. 

With Spain on the U.S. side as a 
right bower, the Straits of Gibraltar 
are secure, and contact with North 
African wheat and minerals is main- 
tained. With Spain in Red hands, even 
though the U.S. gives the other 16 
nations $50 billion, Europe would be 
caught in a vise between Reds in the 
East and Reds in the West. 


Conscience by Radio 


of Louisville, Ky., teen-ager stepped into a parked automobile which its 
Woman occupant had left for just a minute. The radio was tuned to The Greatest 


Story Ever Told. 


_ The teen-ager drove the car off but listened to the program. He brought the 
far back to the original parking place in a few minutes and told the woman he 


ould not go through with the theft. 


She reported the incident to the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. to illustrate 


program’s practical effect. 


Christian Science Monitor (4 Feb. °48). 





The Oween of Sherati 


African 


By ALBERT E. GOOD 
Condensed from Maryknoll, the Field Afar* 


poco was the third wife of Nya- 
tega, the king of Sherati. Yet, she 
was queen of the: land. She was 
Nyatega’s favorite wife, and therefore, 
by custom, the queen. She was beloved 
not only by the king but by his court 
and the people, even beyond the region 
of Sherati. Adogo was beautiful to be- 
hold, graceful, charming, and very 
happy. She worked hard. She ruled 
the royal household efficiently, tact- 
fully. She could make things with her 
hands. She could make people near 
her happy. She could speak 
many languages. The queen 
was, indeed, an ornament in 
the king’s court. 
Franciscus was a_ native 
Catholic. He was catechist in 
the land of*Sherati. Franciscus 
taught the mysteries of Christ, 
day in and day out, every day of 
the year. Adogo, coming from 
market, listened to Franciscus. 
For two years, she listened: 
then she asked for Baptism. 
The Fathers at the mission an- 
swered, “Not yet.” Adogo ask- 
ed again after another year. 
“Not yet.” And another year. 
“Not yet.” Then it occurred to 
her that, of all who had learn- 


ed of the mysteries of Christ, she alone 
remained unbaptized. That made her 
sad. And it made her think. “Why 
have I not been baptized?” she won- 
dered. 

Early one morning, the queen walk- 
ed 28 miles to question the Fathers in 
Kowak. Since it was late when she 
arrived, she slept under the stars. As 
one of the priests walked toward the 
catechumen school, after breakfast, 
Adogo bewed to him, and greeted him. 

“Father,” she said, “all who have 

studied with Franciscus have 
been baptized—all except one, 
the queen of Sherati. I think, 
Father, I have not been bap- 
tized because I am not the first 
wife of Nyatega, the king.” 
The missioner answered, “Yes, 
Adogo, that is true!” “Father, 
I will no longer be queen of 
Sherati. I will leave the king.” 

Adogo did not return to 
Sherati. Near the mission lived 
an old Catholic woman, a wid- 
ow. Adogo asked if she might 
make her home with the wid- 
ow. The latter was glad to have 
a companion, and_ readily 
agreed. 

News travels fast in Africa. 


*Maryknoll, N.Y. May, 1948. 
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- Nyatega rushed roaring to the mission 
at Kowak. The Fathers called Adogo. 
The former queen stood before the 
king and said, “Never, never will I 
consent to live as third wife!” 

Nyatega, more angry still, jumped 
~ from his chair, and ran after the queen, 
to drag her back to his court. But she 
ran like a leopard, and hid from his 
wrath. 

In the eyes of the people of all the 
land, Adogo remained the queen, the 
third wife of Nyatega. He had paid 
her dowry of 20 cows to her father, 
had celebrated the marriage feast with 
her. But she and the priests of the 
mission thought differently. Before 
long, she was baptized in Kowak. She 
took the name of Magdalena. 

Sylvanus Ooko was a Catholic. He 
lived not far from the mission. He 


met the new convert, talked with her, 
and fell in love with her. And soon 
Magdalena returned his affection. 
Sylvanus wished to marry her, but the 
elders and the chiefs forbade the mar- 
riage. They feared the king. 

The father of Sylvanus began cau- 
tious negotiations. Surprisingly, he 
found that the royal rancor had cooled, 
and that the offended ruler was not 
at all unwilling to receive a dowry for 
his former queen. Upon delivery of 
20 cows to the king’s herd, Sylvanus 
and Magdalena were married, at the 
mission church at Kowak. 

Now Sunday after Sunday Sylvanus 
and Magdalena and their little family 
attend Mass and other devotions in the 
mission church. There the former 
queen of Sherati bows in humble 
homage to the King of kings. 


Vegetarian Eats Crow 


Ly repcy to an invitation to lunch from Lady Randolph, George Bernard Shaw 
wired, “Certainly not; what have I done to provoke such an attack upon my 
well-known habits?” The answer to his telegram read, “Know nothing of your 
habits; hope they are not so bad as your manners.” 

Thomas A. Lahey, C.S.C., in the Ave Maria (17 April ’48). 


Siw cabled Cornelia Otis Skinner after she opened in his Candida, “Excellent 
—Greatest!” 
She cabled him, “Undeserving such praise.” 
Shaw cabled back, “Meant the play.” 
She cabled him, “So did I.” 
Quoted by Earl Wilson in his New York Post syndicated column (29 April °48). 





Reason fails to find the reason 


Little 


Misi LS od 


By VINCENT P. McCORRY, SJ. 
Condensed chapter of a book* 


HE major temptation of Catholic 

young women is not likely to be 
impurity, but impurity’s opposite num- 
ber in the catalogue of vices: pride. 
Pride is far more subtle than impurity, 
and hence much more readily over- 
looked and cultivated. There was a 
time when it suited Satan to be much 
noticed, but in our day he has success- 
fully gone underground. He is content 
that people should disbelieve in him. 
If he were capable of joy, he would be 
overjoyed that pride should quietly 
escape notice, or that, in certain Cath- 
olic circles, it should calmly be taken 
for a virtue. 

The: blunt question is this: how 
many Catholic girls are snobs? The 
reasons or grounds for snobbery are 
nearly identical with the reasons for 
jealousy. Snobbery is envy in reverse. 
Much more common than the plain 
girl’s envy is the pretty girl’s pride. 
Upon occasion, very attractive girls are 
nothing less than brutal toward, their 
less handsome companions. A pretty 
girl will maliciously charm a boy away 
from an inconspicuous girl, either be- 


cause she wants the boy for the eve- 
ning, or just to show that she can do it. 
With cold-blooded calculation an at- 
tractive Miss will hog the spotlight or 
dominate an occasion or catch an eye 
or monopolize all the boys at a party. 
She will speak slightingly of plain girls 
and ridicule them. She may even in- 
dulge the ultimate pride of rejecting a 
plain girl’s admiration. All of this may 
be called the snobbery of beauty. Is it 
unknown among Catholic girls? 

A young woman need not be the 
daughter of a tycoon to cultivate the 
snobbery of money. Oddly enough, 
the wealthiest Catholic girls seem com- 
paratively free from this ridiculous 
pride. It is the middle-class girl who 
has enjoyed a few advantages who is 
most easily trapped into such painful 
foolishness. If doting parents provide 
young daughter with mort clothes 
than she needs, she will proceed to 
look down on the poor man’s daughter 
who cannot afford any but purely util- 
itarian raiment. If milady has been 
taken to three moderately expensive 
restaurants we soon hear that she 
would die if she were to enter an Auto- 
mat. Having tasted filet mignon, she 
shudders at a pedestrian hot dog. The 
whole idiotic performance would be 
uproariously funny were it not so 
transparently brainless. No snobbery is 
more ridiculous and irritating than the 
snobbery based on an extra dress in the 
closet and an extra dollar in the purse. 

Another snobbery is that of the 
mind. It can’t be pride of intellect, be- 
cause the intellect is frequently of an 


*Those Tefrible Teens. 1947. The Declan X. McMullen Co., Inc., 225 Broadway, 


New York City, 7. 
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inferior order. It is not a pride of edu- 
cation, for education that does not 
make the recipients distinguishable 
from those without it is a howling fail- 
ure. Chesterton’s remark should be 
graven on the mind of every Catholic 
girl. “There is a Catholic way of learn- 
ing everything, even the alphabet. You 
learn it in such a way as not to look 
down on those who never learned it.” 
How is it with our Catholic girls on 
this matter of intellectual snobbery? 
The last pride is pride in a skin; but 
it is very far from being only skin- 
deep. It is the pride of being white. 
Nothing but a flat statement will serve 
at this juncture. Too many Catholic 
girls are stuffed and bursting with the 
snobbery of color. Pride of color is 
utterly irrational; it cannot be defend- 
ed on any reasonable grounds. If you 
abhor a Negro because he is black, 
why don’t you abominate a Filipino 
because he is brown? Or the daughters 
of China because their skin is golden? 
Is it not strange that the same academy 
which admits the lovely Filipina, the 
Chinese maiden or the tawny South 
American should exclude the Negro 
girl? From the point of view of pure 
reason, the procedure does seem odd. 
Pride of color is outmoded, obsolete. 
If it be true—as some say—that Cath- 
olic girls are lagging behind and wal- 


lowing in a lily-white exclusiveness, 
while every decent, enlightened group 
in our country surges steadily forward 
toward social liberality and justice, 
then in the world of the next genera- 
tion we may expect holy Mother 
Church to be the object of many a slur 
and insult and downright attack. 

Pride of color is unchristian. Per- 
haps the most discouraging aspect of 
snobbery among Catholic young wom- 
en is also the most shocking: the girls 
are frequently encouraged in their 
stupid pride by their responsible elders. 
After each talk on race prejudice in a 
Catholic academy, the phone rings for 
days as snobbish parents furiously de- 
mand to know whether Negro girls 
will be admitted in the future. We 
may well wonder what the poor hum- 
ble Christ, Christ the carpenter, Christ 
the Jew, Christ of the strange, foreign 
land, must think of the whole heart- 
breaking farce. Jesus was a radical, if 
you like the word. But He was no 
snob. If a man had to choose one idea 
or one virtue as the fundamental idea 
in the whole Christian scheme, he 
would not be far wrong if he selected 
the virtue of humility. 

The widely-used prayer, “Jesus, 
meek and humble of heart, make our 
hearts like unto Thine,” can be effec- 
tive only when said sincerely. 


Wir history piling up so fast, practically any day now is a Ist or 2nd anni- 


versary of something awful. 


Gilcrafter as quoted in Quote (25 April-1 May ’48). 
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NE day last summer, in the an- in 1896. He lost his father at an early 
cient Inca capital of Cuzco, Peru, age. The year 1910 found him in Mex- 
a middle-aged man, along with other ico City as a student at the Military 
Franciscan seminarians, was ordained Agricultural school when the revolu- 
to the priesthood. Ordinarily, such a tion under Madero swept the old dic- 
solemn occasion is of immediate im-  tator Porfirio Didz into exile. Mojica 
port mostly to the relatives and ac- sympathized deeply with the revolu- 
quaintances of the new priests. But tion, because it was supposed to be a 
on this day untold millions of Latin movement of the masses, for whom he 
Americans transported themselves in has always had an extremely strong 
spirit to Cuzco, where a truly remark- affection. But, while Mexico was being 
able man whom they had known and rent asunder by violent strife in the 
admired as José Mojica was becoming ensuing years, Mojica was training his 
Father José Francisco de Guadalupe. voice with the best available masters. 
Surely the ordination of no other priest The hopeful young tenor ventured 
in Latin America was ever accorded into the U.S. about 1917, determined 
such wide coverage in the public press. to triumph in the singing world. For 
In his native country of Mexico the some time luck turned a stony glance 
account of this ordination was front- on his high hopes. His last penny 
page news for a week prior to the gone, he took a job as dishwasher. 
event. One day another singer, a Mexican 
Mojica was a Mexican tenor with a compatriot, came to tell him of an 
magnetic personality and a great heart, opening in a small stock company then 
who for years thrilled music lovers in _ being formed. Mojica took the job, and 
the New World and the Old with his _ thus was launched a professional career 
singing in operas, concerts, movies, which in the succeeding years was to 
and on recordings. In 1941, at the bring him the greatest plaudits of the 
height of a splendid career, he entered musical world. 
the monastery. Today he is a Fran- The determining factor in his career, 
ciscan doing missionary work in the according to Mojica himself, was the 
Peruvian Amazon forests. interest taken in him by Mary Garden, 
José was born in the state of Jalisco then reigning queen of opera in this 
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country. Mojica came to Chicago in 
1921 with Galli Curci to sing the role 
of Sposino in Lucia de Lammermoor. 
Mary Garden heard him, and said on 
the spot, “There is the ideal tenor to do 
Debussy’s Pel/éas with me.” Miss Gar- 
den had taken over the post of director 
of the Chicago Opera house on the 
death of Campanini, and in her plans 
she reserved a prominent spot for the 
rising Mexican tenor, to culminate 
when he would, after two years of 
training, sing Pelléas with her. 

This rosy future almost faded when 
young Mojica began to involve himself 
in an affair with an attractive Canadian 
soprano, at the moment estranged from 
her husband. Mary Garden fired the 
Canadian, paying her off for the whole 
season, extracted a vow from Mojica 
to dedicate himself wholeheartedly to 
training under her direction, and car- 
ried through on her every promise to 
elevate him gradually to true stardom. 
From that time to the date of his re- 
tirement, Mojica was a great artist, 
but with respect to the above affair he 
appends a whimsical little postcript. 
When he went to Montreal for a con- 
cert a few years later, the soprano, long 
since reconciled with her husband, 
came to his hotel to greet him and to 
introduce her two young children. 

Through the years that followed, 
fame brought Mojica bigger contracts 
and a large fortune. For 18 successive 
years he appeared with the Chicago 
Opera company. He likewise filled 
engagements in all corners of the 
world, with immense acclaim every- 
where. Once in Athens, as Mojica fin- 


ished an especially brilliant passage, a 
Greek gentleman sprang to his feet 
and shouted in Spanish at the top of 
his lungs, “Viva México! Viva José 
Moyjical” Mojica recalls it as the most 
emotional moment of his career. 

In due course, Hollywood, hoping to 
conquer Latin-American movie mar- 
kets, began to solicit outstanding Span- 
ish-speaking artists. One of the first 
approached was Mojica, who over a 
period of years made a number of 
movies for various producers. In one 
of those films he took the part of a 
Franciscan. Later, he made other mov- 
ies in Mexico and Argentina. 

As his wealth piled up, Mojica ac- 
quired a palatial residence in Santa 
Monica, to which he brought his moth- 
er. He also became owner of a ranch 
and other possessions in the delightful 
Mexican town of San Miguel de Al- 
lende, in the high central-plateau state 
of Guanajuato. 

As the years wore on, José Mojica 
became more and more conscious of 
an inner restlessness. Gradually he 
spent less time on tour and more in 
San Miguel, where he could be near 
both his mother and the poor whose 
cause he consistently championed. In 
the 1930’s he became a Franciscan 
tertiary. 

With the death of his mother in 
1940 Mojica realized that he was now 
completely free to give up the world. 
Though already 45 and long accus- 
tomed to luxury, he determined to re- 
nounce all and become a Franciscan, 
Since the antireligious clauses of the 
Mexican Constitution forbid the ex- 
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istence of seminaries in that country, 
he gave some thought to entering one 
in Italy or the U.S. Yet the religious 
life in those places seemed too comfort- 
able to satisfy his desire for complete 
humility and sacrifice. He turned to- 
ward South America. 

One final concert tour to that con- 
tinent was arranged, and on passing 
through Cusco he visited the Mon- 
astery of San Antonio de la Recoleta. 
The absolute poverty of the place 
struck him. Arrangements were made 
for his subsequent entry. On his return 
to Mexico he divided his properties 
and wealth among relatives‘and friends 
and, turning his back on a life which 
had been most kind to him, he entered 
into another which offered greater re- 
wards. 

Of the years he spent at La Recoleta 
prior to ordination last summer, we 
have a rather good picture, thanks to 
three Mexican journalists who in 1944 
went to Peru to visit him. One of them, 
Luis Spota, brought out a book on 
José Moyica: The Man, the Artist, and 
the Friar. 

* Spota and his companions told Moj- 
ica of Mexico and his friends, whom 
he missed intensely. He sang for his 
visitors and they found his tenor voice 
as rich as ever. They were edified by 
his profound humility, cheerful ac- 
ceptance of the physical hardships of 
his new life, and eagerness to begin his 
labors among the uncivilized Indians 
in the wild Amazon regions of Peru. 


When they gave him a supply of such 
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simple items as razor blades, tooth- 
brushes, and tooth paste, the once 
wealthy José Mojica was touched to 
tears. And when he embraced them on 
parting, it was as if he embraced all 
Mexico for the last time. His. farewell 
words were, “We will see each other 
in heaven.” 

It will be more than interesting to 
watch whether the example set by 
Mojica will result in a larger number 
of greatly needed vocations in Latin 
America, especially from the middle 
and upper classes, which have long 
contributed a woefully small percent- 
age of the Religious in those lands. 
Since Latin Americans on the whole 
are staunch individualists, they admire 
and take to their hearts any person 
who makes a great success of his 
career or profession, and all the more 
so if equal success is achieved in any 
foreign country. José Mojica, having 
done all this, was looked up to by most 
of the populace below the Rio Grande. 
Latin Americans are also touched in- 
stantly by anything dramatic, and 
clearly Mojica’s entry into the Religi- 
ous life was that. 

It is quite probable that the unlet- 
tered Indians among whom he now 
works never heard of José Mojica. And 
you may be sure that they will not 
hear of him from Father José Fran- 
cisco de Guadalupe. But, knowing the 
background, personality, courage, and 
fervor of this remarkable man of God, 
one realizes that the music world’s loss 
will be decidedly the gain of his Indians, 








Sleepy eyes and strange words 


Remember Your 


Alktar-Boy Days? 


By S.C. M. 


Condensed from the Grail* 


NCE my busiest 

hours _—were 

spent in the happy 

task of directing altar 

boys. I have resplendent memories of 

Easter, Corpus Christi, Christmas, all 

the great feasts—and many and many 

an everyday memory besides. There 

were scores of altar boys to be looked 

after, of every degree of faithfulness 

to duty and aptitude in learning. The 

variety possible in versions of the Con- 
fiteor was amazing. 

One of the really great occasions of 
the year was the Christmas midnight 
Mass, when every altar boy of the par- 
ish took his place in the sanctuary. 
There were problems—almost 100 
boys, grade-school, high-school, and 
seminary students to be assigned places 
and duties. There was the sizing up of 
boys and cassocks—white cassocks, red 
cassocks, and black ones for the tallest 
wearers. There were moments of panic 
when it seemed certain that the boys 
would outnumber the cassocks, and 
one had frenzied visions of using the 
nuns’ cloaks to fill in the gaps. There 
was always the moment of tense 
anxiety when, the Gloria recited, the 
Occupants of the sanctuary seated 
themselves while the choir finished its 


singing of the hymn of 

praise. It was always 

possible that some small boy, a bit daz- 
zled by the midnight glory, would for- 
get the exact spot assigned to him, and 
would be left standing alone, looking 
for all the world like a cherub some- 
how lost on his way to the Bethlehem 
plains. 

The occasions of the great proces- 
sions were momentous in their prep- 
aration and beautiful in their fulfill- 
ment. Holy Saturday evening with its 
Resurrection service was one of the 
wondrous times when one looked at 
the long lines of devoutly recollected 
boys and marveled that they were able 
to subdue the energy that was pent up 
within them. Corpus Christi proces- 
sion was a real achievement. The par- 
ish was one of those communities, rare 
in our country, privileged to hold its 
Corpus Christi procession through the 
streets. How proud the boys were! 
How careful they were with the censer 
and candles, how anxious that nothing 
should keep them away on that day! 
Of course, there were moments of woe 
now and then—a scorched surplice 
that some eager little candlebearer 
came close to setting on fire, or a mis- 
take in serving that upset the whole 
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group. But one learned to be thankful 
that so many times they did the right 
thing and so few times the wrong. 

Announcement of All Souls’ day 
services at the cemetery always brought 
more volunteers than could be used. 
Perhaps the fact that this was a “differ- 
ent” kind of service was a part of the 
attraction. One of the things that made 
the boys feel important was donning 
the cassock and surplice at the home 
of the sexton of the cemetery. Al- 
though the home was much like their 
own, they always stood on ceremony 
while they were there, tiptoeing 
around, and speaking in whispers. 
Goodness knows, one was glad to find 
ways of persuading them to quiet 
speech and action. There was always 
so much life and energy ready to be 
spilled over at a moment’s notice that 
any effort to be subdued was welcom- 
ed. Perhaps the Holy Souls had a hand 
in it. 

There is no end to the pictures that 
come to mind—little things now, but 
so big at the moment. There was the 
Holy Thursday when Jimmy came 
downstairs after his half-hour vigil 
before the repository, happy’in the fact 
that he had read through the whole 
prayerbook he had taken with him— 
“even the Epistles and Gospels!” Poor 
Jimmy! An automobile accident cut 
his life short before he was 20. There 
was little Joe, who wanted so badly to 
serve Mass, but who found details very 
confusing. He created a tense moment 
one morning when he attempted the 
task alone, and appeared at the side of 
the altar during the Offertory with 
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water cruet in one hand, and the Lav- 
abo towel in the other—no sign of 
anything to catch the water he would 
pour! 

There was, too, the “serving fam- 
ily,” four boys who could be assigned 
to serve together. Happy the weeks 
when they took care of the early high 
Mass! If one was there, all four were, 
but on the very rare occasions when 
their ordinarily watchful mother over- 
slept, the vacancy was overwhelming. 
One of them always managed to be on 
time, but had the act of last-minute 
appearance down to an art. Not more 
than a half-minute before the priest 
was to leave the sacristy, he would 
hurtle through the door, doffing his 
coat as he did so, reach for cassock and 
surplice, manage somehow to put him- 
self into them as he took the stairs 
three at a time, and walked out into 
the sanctuary before the priest as calm- 
ly as if he had been there for an hour. 
Why did one worry? He never was 
late, was he? 

Someday someone 6ught to write a 
whole chapter about Louis. As a little 
chap, his evident pride of accomplish- 
ment in the sanctuary was a joy to see. 
When his small friends discussed the 
possibilities of missionary life, Louis 
decided he would be willing to go 
along to China, not as a missionary, 
but to serve Mass for one of them. He 
didn’t get quite to China; he lies. bur- 
ied in the uniform of an officer of the 
U.S. Marines in the Gilbert Islands, 
The letter from a fellow officer to tell 
of his going assured us that he had 
carried his gaiety and warmth of char- 
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acter to the end of his life on earth. 

Thinking of Louis brings to my 
mind a classmate of his who is always 
associated in my thoughts with St. 
Stephen’s day; Dec. 26. Anyone who 
knows small boys knows also the usual 
state of their sense of responsibility on 
the day after Christmas. I like to re- 
member the feeling of assurance with 
which I posted Alvin’s name as the 
server for the six-o’clock Mass on the 
feast of St. Stephen. Never was I dis- 
appointed in my confidence. No great- 
er praise could be given to an altar 
boy. 

A good leader is essential to success 
in any undertaking, and serving at the 
altar is no exception. One such altar 
boy in particular comes to mind as I 
recall the occasions that demanded 
leadership within the group. A quiet- 
spoken lad, he could be trusted to keep 
his head regardless of circumstances. 
If the servers had practiced marching 
in procession to the crib before the 
midnight Mass on Christmas, and it 
was later discovered that the aisles 
which were to serve as line of march 
were too crowded to be used, he would 
take a moment to survey possible 
avenues, and lead his small sheep safe- 
ly to their destination. If a service was 
long, and some small boy in the line 
inside the sanctuary grew tired of 
kneeling and settled back on his-heels, 
the leader picked him up with a glance 
that said, ever so plainly, “It just isn’t 
done, you know!” If, as happened 
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sometimes, one of the smaller servers 
grew faint in the warm, crowded 
church, the older boy lifted him with- 
out a trace of self-consciousness, and 
carried him out to be revived. 

Among the pictures of boys and in- 
cidents that are part of memory’s treas- 
ure, there are fany little flashes of boy 
nature that shine out: the narrowly 
averted fist fight in the sacristy “be- 
cause it’s my turn to swing the censer, 
and he wants to do it;” the little group 
hastily summoned from their play in 
the ball park to serve at an unexpected 
Holy Saturday afternoon funeral, and 
the hasty cleaning up that resulted in 
the crossbearer’s appearing at the head 
of the little procession with face shin- 
ing from soapy water, and hands 
whose backs were as grimy as a coal 
heaver’s; the impromptu contest 
staged at successive Benedictions to 
see just how high the censer might 
safely be swung; grease spots on cas- 
socks—it is a hard task for a small boy 
to hold a candle quietly; the willing- 
ness to try again to perform a service 
perfectly, even after repeated failures 
and takings to task. 

God surely looks with a special 
kindness on the boys who are pages at 
His court. Whatever happens to them 
as they grow older, certainly He never 
forgets their sleepy-eyed efforts on cold 
winter mornings, their faithfulness on 
lazy vacation days, their heroic efforts 
to pronounce the strange-sounding ° 
Latin words. 





Bout 1,000 persons a day write to 

the Pope to ask him for everything 
from layettes for newborn infants to 
chalices and vestments for bombed-out 
churches, in addition to requests for 
financial help that pour daily into the 
Vatican. Most of the letters are turned 
over to the Pontifical Relief commis- 
sion, but a certain number find their 
way down to the magazzini del Papa 
(storerooms of the Pope) which open 
off the dim old courtyard of Sixtus V. 
The storerooms li¢ beyond a large 


brown door barely visible through the 


cases generally 
it. The door is 


trucks and packing 
piled up in front of 
always standing ajar, and to it come 
donations of ‘clothing and food from 
all over the world; from it truckloads 
rumble out daily to various ports and 
railroads, carrying gifts and supplies, 
with the compliments and blessing of 
the Holy Father, to all the war-impov- 
erished areas of Europe. 

There have always been storerooms 
for the Pope’s personal charities, but 
the two ample rooms of a few years 
ago have now stretched into 17 of as- 
sorted size, taking over the former bar- 
racks of the Papal Gendarmes and the 
old chapel of the Palatine Guard. In 
charge of them I found a sweet-man- 
nered, sweet-voiced nun, with a genius 


You must always give 


Presents from the Pope 


By ALBA I. ZIZZAMIA 


Condensed from the Catholic Charities Review* 


for intelligent organization. The first 
thing she did was to extract a solemn 
promise not to mention her name. She 
is a little person with big eyes that 
twinkle easily, a smooth, clear skin 
and rosy cheeks. She may be about 50 
years old, but she has that maddeniag 
unaging youthfulness of most nuns 
and looks at least 20 years younger. 
Her direction is a combination of mas- 
culine objectivity and vigor, house- 
wifely competence and exquisite femi- 
ninity. Everything that goes out of the 
place, from a spool of thread to a pack- 
ing case filled with thick-soled work 
shoes, is her personal and compassion- 
ate interest. 

The storerooms are lined with cup- 
boards improvised from old scaffold- 
ing and discarded archive racks resur- 
rected from a forgotten attic in the 
Secretariat of State. The gifts of cloth- 
ing are sorted in them according to 
size and kind, so that Sister can fill a 
request for a size 2 romper, a 12 dress, 
or a 1544 shirt at a moment’s notice— 
provided the cupboard isn’t bare. Ac- 
tually everything moves out so fast 
that usually the only things on hand 
are the summer clothes that come in 
the winter, or the winter clothes that 
arrive in the summer. On top of the 
cupboards are great bolts of cloth 
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bought with donations of money and 
distributed in answer to specific re- 
quests. In the corners are neat little 
homemade racks of drawers filled with 
a variety of buttons and thread, cards 
of pins and needles. 

None of the clothing can be given 
out as it comes in. Either it arrives in 
bales which have been pressed down 
to take less room, and then it looks 
quite dreary and hopeless even if it 
is new, or it comes in cases of boxes, 
wearing the usual look of anything 
that has been packed for a long time. 
Sometimes it quite obviously wasn’t in 
very good condition when it was sent. 

In any case, all the clothing is sorted 
as it arrives and distributed among 
some 24 convents, where the Sisters 
wash ‘it, and if necessary press, mend, 
and sometimes completely remake it. 

“We give them everything to work 
with, too—all the needles and thread 
and buttons,” Sister says. Some of 
them work much better than others, 
but as I looked at the fresh clean piles 
of clothing that had just been returned 
from the convents and compared them 
with what I had seen coming out of 
the bales at the entrance, I felt that all 
the Sisters had- wonder-working fin- 
gers. 

Sister’s right-hand man is Angioli- 
no, a stocky, bald-headed, good na- 
tured widower, between 50 and 60 
years of age, who works in the store- 
rooms from seven in the morning until 
ten at night from sheer devotion to 
the cause. There are only two chairs in 
the 17 storerooms, because no one ever 
has any time to sit down. A retired 


Vatican gendarme, a tall, thin, quiet- 
looking man with white hair and tor- 
toise-shell glasses, who is now em- 
ployed in an office in the city, comes 
in every evening to help with the book- 
keeping. Four or five handy men and 
drivers from the governatorato, or 
civil administration of Vatican City, 
contribute their free time to do the 
cleaning, hauling and general heavy 
work. Off in a room by themselves, 
two quiet little Franciscan Mission- 
aries of Mary unpack and sort the con- 
tents of one huge wooden packing case 
after another. And that is the entire 
staff. 

There is a steady procession of “cli- 
ents.” Sometimes it’s the pastor of one 
of the desolate parishes on the out- 
skirts of Rome with a desperate re- 
quest because, with the recklessness of 
charity, he has just taken in another 
hungry horde of homeless children, 
Sometimes it’s a Cardinal with an in- 
terested visitor in tow, or a war-ruined 
old countess come for a package of 
food, but with her ancestral dignity 
carefully shielded and unimpaired. Or 
it may be a schoolboy from the noisy 
district of Trastevere, who has under- 
taken to solve his family’s unhappy 
situation by himself. 

The contents of the storerooms de- 
rive from individual gifts to the Holy 
Father, and from various relief agen- 
cies like the ENDSI (the official Italian 
agency of which the Vatican is one of 
three members together with the 
Italian Red Cross and the Italian gov- 
ernment), American Relief for Italy 
and War Relief Services—National 
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Catholic Welfare Conference. 

When the Mother General of Sis- 
ter’s order came from Chile, she had 
been duly forewarned. and brought 
21 packing cases with her. “All new 
things,” said Sister, her eyes shining. 
“And wonderful foodstuffs, too.” She 
started to clap her hands at the mem- 
ory of it. 

“Of course, America has sent beau- 
tiful ‘things, especially at first,” Sister 
continued. “And so much!” Argen- 
tina, Cuba and Uruguay run second 
only to the U.S. “But every country 
that could help has been extremely 
generous,” she concluded, anxious not 
to slight anyone. 

Most of. the food and clothing re- 
ceived is repacked for distribution all 
over Europe. The Pontifical Relief 
commission. handles most of the re- 
quests that come to the Pope; of the 
thousand or more letters the Pope re- 
ceives daily, only 100 or so find their 
way down to the storerooms. 

All of the letters are written in care- 
ful long hand, and some of them are 
in beautiful form. A pastor in a poor 
mountain district explains that he 
needs a pair of shoes, since.the rectory 
is several miles from the church and 
he serves all the surrounding hamlets 
with no means of transportation but 
his own willing feet. A widower refu- 
gee with four small children may ask 
bluntly and without formalities for 
clothes for his youngsters because they 
“are practically naked.” A pastor in 
an impoverished district has opened 
a workshop to keep young girls off 
the streets and away from pernicious 


influences, but they have nothing to 
sew. Could the “Holy Father please 
send some cloth?” Another wants a 


_chalice for his church, which has been 


robbed, and advice about going to 
Argentina to help emigrants. An arch- 
bishop in a badly devastated area asks 
for vestments for three churches he 
has managed to rebuild. A widower 
confides desperately that he has no one 
to mend his clothes, no sheets for his 
bed, and in general he’s living more 
like a beast than a man. He wants to 
live like a man, and “can the Holy 
Father please help?” Another parish 
would “like to buy at a modest price” 
18 yards of cloth for cassocks. A chil- 
dren’s recreation center needs foot- 
balls, and a young Italian girl coming 
to college in the U.S. on a scholarship 
is anxious to bring the institution that 
is helping her a blessing of the Holy 
Father. Sister says she daily averages 
about 10 brides-to-be who need assist- 
ance of one kind or another, and she 
outfits innumerable poor seminarians, 
as well as girls who want to enter the 
convent. She also has one or two 
“steadies.” One man, who was first 
helped two years ago, turns up regu- 
larly to lament the present state of 
things in general and ask for some 
special necessity. His last request was 
for an apartment for himself and his 
“old mother.” 

Every request that comes in from 
a layman must be countersigned by 
his pastor, and in the case of pastors 
the request must carry the approval of 
the bishop. Requests not countersigned 
are sent to the respective pastors or 
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bishops for the necessary signatures, 
as the quickest and surest guarantee 
of need. For every package that goes 
out to an individual, whether of food 
or clothing, there are three typewritten 
records, with a complete list of the 
contents. One is kept on file in the 
storerooms, one is sent to the Pontifical 
Relief commission to prevent duplica- 
tions, and the third accompanies the 
package so that it may be signed by 
the recipient and returned. 

One of Sister’s days is slightly stag- 
gering: At what early hour she arises, 
I did not learn, but after her religious 
and other duties she’s down in the 
storerooms and by eight o'clock may 
have done up as many as 12 packages. 
I asked her what she had done on one 
of the days I dropped in—it was the 
day of the 12 packages—in order to 
get a fair sampling. It went something 
like this. She and Angiolino opened 
and sorted 27 cases of shoes. She got 
out a supply of curtains, dishes and 
glasses for a summer camp for chil- 
dren run by one of Rome’s poorest 
parishes. She supervised the loading 
of 12 trucks with shipments for Aus- 
tria, Hungary and Germany. And, she 
said, there were rosaries and medals 
for the refugee camps in Russian- 
occupied zones. On this day three 
truckloads had also gone to the Pon- 
tifical Relief commission. Between 
them she and the other Sisters had 
packed 200 gifts of clothing for chil- 
dren in a poor town in Southern Italy. 
Then she had taken care of all the 
day’s individual requests. She always 
checks each one to see what help has 


been given before, then she gets out 
what she has on hand to give this time, 
and Angiolino does up the packages, 
makes the triplicate lists, and sends 
them off. In the evening, when every- 
thing else is safely out of the way, she 
cuts out vestments which the other 
two Sisters sew up. At this point, 
somewhat breathlessly I asked her 
what she did in her spare time. It was 
the only time I ever saw her look a 
little startled. 

Within the last three years 3,518,372 
coats and 4,495,308 suits and dresses 
(one-third of the total number-new 
in each case) have been distributed 
from the papal storerooms. In addi- 
tion, there have been 7,559,142 pairs 
of shoes (about half of these new), 
942,432 layettes, 6,908,608 pairs of 
stockings, 4,246,936 sweaters (most of 
these were used), 179,473 pairs of 
woolen gloves, and 10,612,154 articles 
of underclothing. On an average, the 
clothing was pretty evenly distributed 
among men, women, children and 
teenagers. The storerooms have also 
sent out 493,792 First Communion 
outfits, 282,044 pillow cases, 133,861 
sheets, 1,178,145 blankets; 366,731 
yards of new cloth for men’s clothing, 
678,324 for women’s clothing, 93,691 
for children’s clothes and 155,376 for 
priests’; 2,348,978 spools of thread, 
697,624 dozen buttons, and 3,026,936 
pounds of wool (in skeins), in addi- 
tion to many other items. 

Providence unquestionably takes a 
hand in things more often tian not. 
A year ago, 17,000 Easter packages of 
food went out to soldiers still in prison 
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camps. Sister had used up all the 
chocolate on hand. The next day she 
found the same amount still in the 
storeroom. She is too practical and 
competent a woman to have made a 
mistake that big. Besides, last Christ- 
mas she had a request from Munich 
for 190 pairs of children’s shoes so 
that St. Nicholas could make that 
many little war orphans happy. It 
cleaned out her supply, but next morn- 
ing exactly 190 pairs arrived unsolic- 
ited from one of the relief agencies. 
One day she had just sent all the flour 
she had to Milan in response to a re- 
quest, when an appeal came from 
Trieste. She did not even have time 
to wonder where she'd get more flour 


when a telegram came from the port 
of Genoa announcing the arrival of 
the exact amount her Trieste suppliant 
needed. And there was the time she 
received an urgent call for 10 layettes 
when she had given her last one away 
the day before. She called the director 
of American Relief for Italy to ask 
him to come to her rescue and he an- 
swered that he had just happened to 
send her 10. They arrived before she 
had put down the receiver. 

I was not the least ‘surprised by 
these “coincidences.” And Sister’s con- 
clusion was as compelling as logical: 
“You must give, Signorina. You must 
always give, and you will always have 
it to give!” 





Kid Stuff 


Sister Maurice was giving a lesson to the pupils of the Ist grade, on the love 
of the. Apostles for our Lord. Among other things, she told them that John the 
Baptist loved our Lord so much that he was beheaded for Him, and that he 
now wears a martyr’s crown in heaven. 

Whereupon Billy, who seemed to be thinking deeply, asked, “Sister, did 
you say that John the Baptist was beheaded?” 4 

“Yes, I said that.” ; 

“And did you say he wears a martyr’s crown in heaven?” 

“Yes. 


“Well, where does he wear it?” —Sister M. A. 


2, 
bd 


Tz North Commandos of the bantam league lined up with nine Catholics and 
two Protestants as the starting eleven. 

The Commandos were quarterbacked by Jimmy Horrigan, a sophomore at 
St. Vincent’s. Jimmy called for a prayer before the start of the game—as is the 
custom with Catholics, The prayer is that none of the boys will be injured. 

“We'll say a ‘Hail Mary,’” said Jimmy, kneeling. And then, remembering 
the two Protestants, he turned around to them and added, “And you two guys 
can say ‘Amen!’ ” —L. L. Bernard 
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Courtship the easy way 


Get Me a Wife 


By HERBERT F. DUNLOP, O.M.I. 
Condensed from the Oblate World* 


{ sroop by the side of Father Camp- 
bell, O.M.I., as he laid to rest the 
body of old Johnny Wilson. It was 
raining in a dispirited way, yet with 
a dogged pérsistence common to coast- 
al British Columbia. 

The prayers were concluded; I 
turned to leave; and as I made my way 
through the little circle of mourners, 
I spied old Sophie. She was sitting, 
Indian fashion, on the wet grass by 
Johnny’s grave. Her faithful old 
husband was gone. She was alone, 
and, softly, like the rain falling about 
her, she was telling her grief. 

Sophie was born in Churchouse, In- 
dian reservation and fishing village 
200 miles northwest of Vancouver, 
B.C. She married young and was still 
a young woman when death claimed 
her youthful husband. Shortly after- 
wards, a white man won her hand, 
and took her to his home near Nanai- 
mo on Vancouver island. 

This venture in Matrimony was 
more enduring than the first, and 
Sophie was well past middle age when 
death intervened. But the prospect of 
spending her widowhood alone in a 
white man’s territory did not appeal 
to Sophie. She returned to her own 
people. 


About the time that Sophie was 
mourning the death of her spouse, old 
Johnny Wilson laid to rest his own 
dear wife at Sechelt. Johnny was born 
almost 100 years ago: A few years 
later, the Oblate Fathers brought the 
faith to the Sechelt Indian tribe. John- 
ny, then young, embraced the faith 
and practiced it in a most exemplary 
manner the rest of his life. He mar- 
ried young, raised a family, watched 
them leave him one by one to make 
homes for themselves, and, when 
death finally claimed his faithful old 
wife, Johnny found himself a lonely 
old man of 85. 

One day the widower presented 
himself at the missionary’s house. He 
explained, in his very best Chinook, 
that the next time Father visited 
Churchouse he would like Father to 
pick him up a new wife. It seems that 
Johnny was not fastidious, and left 
the matter entirely to the discretion of 
his missionary. Before leaving, he gave 
Father $5 to pay her fare down. 

Johnny was lonely and probably dis- 
satisfied with his own culinary abili- 
ties, and he was bound he would have 
a wife, no matter what the cost. Ex- 
perience had taught him, no doubt, 
that a wife is an expensive luxury. 


*225 Fargo Ave., Buffalo, 13, N.Y. April, 1948, 
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In due time, the Father visited 
Churchouse. After he had cast an ex- 
perienced eye about, his choice fell on 
Sophie, and to her he offered Johnny’s 
proposal, as well as Johnny’s $5. It 
seemed like a fair deal to Sophie, and 
she accepted both. However, before 
Sophie got around to buying her 
ticket, the $5 got itself spent, as money 
has a habit of doing, and, naturally, 
the marriage had to be postponed as 
there was no way for Sophie to come. 
When Johnny became aware of the 
situation, he manfully sent her an- 
other $5. But, alas and alack, the pas- 
sage money again liquidated itself in 
comestibles. > 

By this time, things were fast be- 
coming involved, not to say strained. 
In the eyes of Johnny, Sophie was be- 
traying the characteristics of a little 
gold digger, something a man of 85 
would hardly expect to find in a wom- 
an of 65. It also put the missionary in 
an awkward position: at least, it would 
seem to indicate that he did not “know 
his women.” 

On the other hand, it may have been 
a little ruse on the part of Sophie to test 
the strength of both Johnny’s love for 
her and of his purse strings. For it is 
one thing to abide the rest of your days 
‘with a handsome young man of 85 
summers, but it is an entirely different 
thing to look forward to the rest of 
your mortal days as matrimonial con- 
sort to a tight-fisted old Scrooge of 85 
winters. Sophie had been through the 
mill before and she was not selling her- 
self short. 

Since Johnny was in for $10 already, 


he took the philosophical attitude, and 
sent her another $5. It is quite possible 
that Sophie’s conscience began to both- 
er her about this time, for she is really 
an excellent character. She boarded the 
boat the very next day. She arrived in 
Sechelt in the evening and married 
Johnny the following day. 

They lived in utmost harmony in 
the years that followed. Sophie, to my 
knowledge, never called her husband 
by his first name, but always referred 
to him as Wilson. Johnny, on the other 
hand, always called his wife the Old 
Woman. Death, the only thing that 
could have separated them, has come. 
Wilson is dead and Sophie once again 
lives alone with her baskets and 
rheumatism. 

Looking back over the case, I am in- 
clined to admit that Johnny did put 
out a little more money than was nec- 
essary to get himself a wife. But, I 
think he would have told you, if you 
could understand Chinook, that he had 
spent money much more foolishly in 
his younger days. 

I saw Johnny just before he died. 
Death was tugging at his soul. But, 
coma or no coma, he was going to 
wake up to see the priest when he call- 


ed. Sophie shook him good and hard . 


and yelled at the top of her voice, for 
Wilson had grown a little deaf. “Wil- 
son, Wilson, yaka la plait, la plait mit- 
lite!” (“Wilson, Wilson, the priest is 
here!”). I spoke a little to him, but 
Wilson wasn’t hearing. This faculty 
had preceded his stout heart to the 
grave. He signed himself reverently as 
I blessed him. A few days later he died. 
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Sophie rarely leaves the house now. 
She suffers a great deal from her eyes 
and from rheumatism. But she is a 
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grand old lady, just as she was a grand 
old partner for Wilson, even though 
she did cost him $10 too much. 





Get Me a Wife 


By JEAN M. HOULE, O.M1. 
Condensed from the Oblate World® 


F arnzz, I would like to get married 
tomorrow morning. Would you pick 
out some girl in the parish and ask 
her for me?” 

“Yes, surely, Joseph. Do you have 
anyone in particular in mind?” 

“No, Father, it doesn’t matter too 
much. I think Helen would make a 
good wife. You can try her first, and, 
if she isn’t interested, I'll settle for 
Mary or Rita.” 

“All right, Joseph. Come back about 
8 o'clock this evening and I'll have 
something lined up for you. And, we 
had better plan the wedding Mass for 
about 8:30 tomorrow, because I have 
a lot of other calls to make.” 

Not undeservedly have the Oblate 
Fathers been called “specialists in diffi- 
cult missions.” Their territory includes 
the 1,000 miles of coastline of the 
James and Hudson bays. Here, they 
look after the spiritual and material 
needs of more than 4,000 Cree Indians. 
And not the least important task they 
perform is that of being John Aldens— 
up to that moment before Priscilla had 
her say. 

It is all in a day’s work for one of 


those priests to “pop the question” to 
some Indian maiden, in the name. of 
her future. spouse. More than this, 
many times the priest will be given a 
free hand to select the girl. It really 
saves wear and tear on the boy friend, 
even though the new missionary in 
that territory may find himself unpre- 
pared, with all his seminary training, 
for such a task. 

Among the Crees, this indirect ap- 
proach to marriage goes back before 
the days of the missionary. The Irish 
proposal goes, “Would you like to be 
buried with my people?” Well, the 
Cree is as terse, if less elegant. He ap- 
proaches the girl of his choice and asks, 
“Have you time to make me a pair 
of moccasins?” If she says Yes, then 
he has one wife and one pair of moc- 
casins coming up. If she says she is 
busy, well, there are always more tents 
and more maidens, and before long 
he is sure to find one with a ready 
needle and thread. 

Many of the young Creés today have 
adopted the white man’s method of 
asking the girl outright. But as many 
more use the old indirect method with 
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the priest for a go-between. The priest 
does not urge the girl in any way to 
select the young man he represents. 
She must make the decision freely, and 
the answer must be definite. 

“Ke We Aiamiewekiton Na?” the 
priest will ask. (“You will marry John, 
or Peter, or Joseph?”) If she answers 
“Uh huh,” this being Cree and Eng- 
lish for Yes, the ceremony will take 
place within 24 hours. If she replies 
“Mona,” No, then the missionary tries 
the next girl on his list. He knows that 
eventually some female Barkis will 
“Uh huh” herself into a husband. 

Sometimes, the girl will stall a few 
minutes to get some practical infor- 
mation on the prospective groom. She 
will not be interested in his appearance 
or his taste in neckties. But she will 
want to know if he has a tent and 
canoe, if he is a good hunter and trap- 
per. She may even want a new dress 
from him as a wedding gift. But, any 
inquiries beyond these would be bold, 
and she will wait until after the wed- 
ding for anything else she might want. 

The quick wedding is an almost uni- 
versal Cree custom. They figure that 


if they wait a week, they might change 
their minds and have to go through 
the same thing over again with some- 
one else. Like everyone else they have 
gossiping relatives who might start 
picking the young couple apart. The 
couple gets married right away, and 
that is the end of that. 

Oblate missions along the Bays are 
not matrimonial agencies, nor are the 
Crees going into any blind bargains: 
most of the boys and girls have known 
each other from childhood. 

How do such marriages turn out? 
Very well. There has never been a 
divorce, a legal separation or a deser- 
tion among the 4,000 Crees. It would 
be difficult to find more happily mar- 
ried people. The wives are obedient, 
the husbands loyal. And the Cree has 
a deep love for children. For the coasts 
of James and Hudson bays, the “UA 
huh” or the “Mona” is the perfect 
system. 

But, what system would not be per- 
fect if all young men and women 
brought to the altar the holy ideals of 
the Crees: to bear one another’s bur- 


dens, and so fulfill the law of Christ. 


Mass and Clerk at Sea 


REAT solicitude is shown by the shipping companies for their passengers. 

When the Mother General of the Passionist nuns was arranging for a group 

of Sisters to go to America and asked whether there would be a chaplain on 

board, and Mass, the clerk explained that there were usually several priests 

traveling; but, he said, “you leave everything to us; whether there is a priest 
on board or‘riot, you shall have your Mass!” 

Douglas Woodruff in the London Tablet (13 March ’48). 
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The Ganges—with and without moonlight 


HE world’s busiest bathtub is the 

Ganges river. It is the bathing 
place for men and beasts, the washtub 
for the nation’s laundries, the dishpan 
for the village housewife. It is a high- 
way of commerce and travel. It is the 
great sustainer of life, for its fertile 
waters feed the rice, the food of mil- 
lions, It is the final resting place of the 
dead. Its tributaries run through the 
body of Bengal like blood vessels. 

Nothing pushes itself so continuous- 
ly and so definitely into the life of the 
Bengali as the river. Hindus have can- 
onized it and given it one more func- 
tion, washing away the sins of men. 
To see Bengali village life in all its 
phases, walk along the river. That 
done, you’ve seen everything. 

Every day during the dry season 
there is a continuous flow of people 
to and from the river. That the water 
is a little dirty bothers no one except 
fastidious Americans or Europeans. 

Down to the river’s edge comes a 
small boy driving a few cows to their 
daily bath. The other bathers scarcely 
Notice him. There’s always room for 
a few more. He scrubs the animals 
down with sand and water and then 
pushes them off into the deep. He 


India’s 
Old Man River 


By EDWARD GOTHAM 
Condensed from the 


Bengalese* 


crawls up on their scrawny backs and 
rides them through the water, pushing 
their protesting heads under again and 
again until they are thoroughly soak- 
ed. Then, as the disgusted animals 
struggle for shore he, too, takes his 
daily bath in the dirty brown water. 
Next to him perhaps a woman is wash- 
ing her dishes. She scrubs them well, 
first with mud and sand until they 
shine, then rinses them off and takes 
them home for the next meal. 

The dhobi too is here with his day’s 
laundry. Without the river, he might 
find it hard to make a living. He soaks 
the dirty wash well, then puts his 
board into the river and concentrates 
on beating the sodden clothes soundly 
against the board, literally pounding 
out the dirt. He does well and his 
method of converting clothes into rags 
is every bit as efficient as that of his 
American colleague. 

The Indian laundryman’s income 
is not restricted to the one or two 
annas per piece that he gets for wash- 
ing and ironing. He also rents out the 
customer’s clothes whenever he can. 
If Rosie has a beautiful sari in the 
wash, Cecilia may be wearing it next 


week, or the Padre Sahib’s bed sheet 


*Foreign Mission Seminary, Brookland, D.C. March, 1948. 
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may be draped over some babu’s ban- 
quet table. The dhobi does well and 
as long as he remains in the business, 
he can afford to sport someone else’s 
new dhoti every week, and the wife 
and kids are never short of clothes. 
“The best dressed man in town,” he 
reflects, as he continues to wreak 
vengeance on his beating board, for 
he has the pick of the village wardrobe 
to choose from. The river flowing by 
quietly murmurs its agreement, for it 
has seen everything. 

On the opposite bank a Hindu 
funeral is taking place. The body is 
laid upon a pile of twigs and branches 
and the funeral fire is lighted. But 
wood is expensive and hard to get; in 
most instances the body is still only 
half-consumed. The remains are 
thrown into the sacred waters. Chris- 
tians and Mohammedans bury their 
dead, but all Hindus cremate in the 
belief that not to be burned is a terrible 
disgrace which carries its shame over 
into the next world. But children who 
die younger than three are simply cast 
into the river and float down with the 
current until fish, crows and vultures 
finish with them. : 

From November till June the peo- 
ple go down to the river; from June 
to November the river comes up to 
the people. Every year when the moun- 
tains in the North begin to shed their 
winter white and rains begin to fall, 
the river brings a complete change in 
Bengali life. More and more water 
pours down from the north. The dried- 
up little canals that ribbon the country 
fill with water, the great open rice 


June 


fields become vast lakes, the paths are 
gradually submerged; and finally the 
river overflows its banks, fingering its 
way into every low spot it can find. 
It rises up to the mud doorsteps of the 
houses until the whole of Bengal is a 
lake covered with tiny islands. A man 
cannot leave his house without a boat. 
He talks to his neighbor a few feet 
away across a stream. 

When the water begins to rise, boats 
mysteriously appear from nowhere as 
the people bring them out to recondi- 
tion them for the flood season. Family 
boats, the Indian counterpart of our 
family car, are taken from the swamps 
where they have been soaking during 
dry months, and are tarred and re- 
paired. Coal and lumber boats are 
overhauled, Carpenter and profession- 
al boatman become prosperous. When 
finally the waters are up, business flour- 
ishes in the main channel of the river. 

This is the time when all heavy arti- 
cles are transported. The potters have 
been stacking up their large earthen 
pots for months waiting for high wa- 
ter on which to take their wares to 
other parts of the country. If a 
wealthy man is building a_ brick 
house he must wait for the high wa- 
ter to bring in the necessary bricks, 
lumber, and cement. The missionary 
must wait to put in his year’s supply 
of coal and firewood. The heavy 
boats, with four to eight oarsmen 
pulling hard, and a dirty, ragged sail 
catching the breeze, ply slowly up 
and down the river. Where there are 
no paved roads nor railroads, all 
things wait for the river. 
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But it is not only commercial traf- 
fic that keeps the waterway busy. 
Thousands of people must go daily 
to the market for their food. And on 
the big market day, which occurs 
once a week, the traffic problem is 
one that equals the usual jam after a 
Notre Dame football game. This is 
the time to visit relatives in far-off 
villages. Entire families move up and 
down the river making the rounds. 
There is always room on the floor for 
one more. 

The missionary abandons his bi- 
cycle and takes to the river as he 
makes his weekly trip to an out-mis- 
sion. His sick calls take longer now, 
but he travels in greater comfort. At 
home, too, he has much more time to 
himself since the people cannot come 
to the priest’s house so often as be- 
fore. When the waters rise, his ser- 
mons improve, his accounts are 
straightened out, and the dust is 
knocked off a few of his books. 

To the land the high water means 
fertility, for every year the river 
brings down thousands of tons of silt 
and spreads it over the rice fields so ef- 
ficiently that man need do nothing 
more. The Ganges section of Bengal 
was originally a part of the ocean and 
was gradually built up by silt deposit 
from higher lands. The land is per- 
fectly level for hundreds of miles, and 
just a few feet above the water in the 
dry season. There are no hills nor val- 
leys, stones nor pebbles, only sandy 
ground. And when the river rises, the 
only patches of land that remain above 
Water are the thousands of little 
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mounds the people have built up for 
their homes. 

The rising water confines the chil- 
dren to the few square feet of dry land. 
But every kid has a swimming pool in 
his own back yard. This is the season, 
too, when the heavy circus boats move 
up the river and the circus to those 
kids means all that it means to chil- 
dren everywhere. 

The water also brings death. A few 
drown. But far greater is the danger 
from the hated snake. As the river 
rises and spreads to the fields the 
snakes seek higher ground. When 
there is no high ground left except 
where the people dwell, snakes and 
people live together. If mother puts 
her hand into the large earthen pot 
that holds the rice, a snake may be 
there ready to strike. If sister rolls 
over in her sleep she may disturb one 
in his. Death follows snake bite by 
only a few hours. 

The dread of snakes is the common 
inheritance of every Bengali—a dread 
and great hatred. The Hindus see in 
the snake’s deadly poison the power of 
a demon; they accord him their pagan 
worship and will not kill him. Chris- 
tians and Mohammedans are not 
hampered by such beliefs, and they 
use direct methods. At sight of a snake 
everything stops and all minds have 
but a single thought—to kill it, lest it 
later kill. Boys stop their games, grab 
sticks, bricks, clods of mud, and join 
the chase. They keep on killing the 
snake long after it is dead. 

The river is sacred to the Hindus, 
and many of their religious ceremonies 
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take place there. To the Christians, on 
the other hand, it is often an obstacle. 
A large crowd of women ordinarily 
attend daily Mass each morning. But 
as the water pushes into the outer vil- 
lages a few women cease coming and 
the missionary knows that now Pad- 
rikanda and Kashinagor have gone 
under. Then a few days later the 
church is practically empty and he 
knows that the waters have finished 
the job; all the mission is flooded. 

Sunday most of the people manage 
to come in their own boats or beg a 
ride from their neighbor. But many, 
too, will have to miss Mass. And yet, 
where some find it hard or impossible 
to come, others welcome the high wa- 
ters as the only time when they can 
go to church. The aged and the crip- 
pled cannot walk even a mile to 
church, but during the high water they 
can sit in a boat, and be paddled right 
to the door. 

The water reaches out with spar- 
kling fingers to touch even the dead. 
Every cemetery has two levels, one 
about three feet higher than the other 


to accommodate those who chose the 
high-water season to die. When water 
begins to enter the lower graves the 
people know it is time to begin using 
the upper cemetery. No large plots of 
land for the living, the dead have no 
cemetery, where thousands are buried 
and thousands more are to be buried, 
may be less than 100 feet square. 
Every three or four years the graves 
are used again, for the water has done 
its work and nothing is left of those 
who have gone before but an occasion- 
al bone or two. The procedure may 
seem offensive at first sight, but in a 
country where there is not enough 
land for the living, the dead have no 
cause to complain. 

In October the waters again recede. 
By the end of November the paths and 
fields are drained and once more the 
boats are sunk in water holes for the 
dry season. Only a few boats are still 
in evidence. The Ganges has gone back 
to its channel. The kids come out to 
play. The missionary closes his books 
and repairs his bicycle. Once more all 
roads lead to the river. 


Suc” 


No More Waiting 


Jue Catholic Youth Organization boxing championship finals held in Chicago 
are an outcqme of a grim event in a death cell of the old Cook County jail in 
1911. Bishop Bernard J. Sheil, founder of the CYO, was then just Father Sheil, 


chaplain: at the jail. 


He approached a young murderer who was to die on the gallows and asked, 
“Is there anything I can do for you, son?” 

The youth, in an anguished voice, exclaimed, “Why do they wait until 
there’s a rope around my neck before they try to do something for me?” 


Chicago Sun quoted in Quote (25 April-1 May °48). 
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Scientific | An ling | 


Walton revised 


By DR. SAMUEL EDDY 


Professor of Zoology, University of Minnesota 


Condensed from the Conservation Volunteer* 


vER since prehistoric man invent- 

ed the fishhook, fishermen have 

tried all sorts of schemes to make 
fish bite at it. Even today you can 
secure almanacs and calendars which 
tell you the days fishes will bite. 

Many modern anglers resort to the 
barometer, claiming that fishes bite 
more readily when atmospheric pres- 
sure is increasing. Scientific investiga- 
tions of the influence of air pressure on 
the appetites of fishes have shown no 
conclusive results. How much does a 
fish know about slight changes in at- 
mospheric pressure? A fish swimming 
a few feet up or down in the water is 
subject to pressure changes far greater 
than normal fluctuations of atmospher- 
ic pressure. 

Some fishes are naturally pugnacious 
and strike viciously at any intruding 
moving object. They may not bite the 
intruder but will attack it by striking 
with the snout. The bass, particularly 
males at spawning time, are resentful 
of any intrusion of their nesting area 
and strike hard at any moving object. 

Bunt hunger is the main reason most 
fishes strike. They have little interest 
_ in food when their stomachs are full. 
_ Experimental fishes such as bass, sun- 
fish, crappies, and bullheads ate until 


they were full, consuming food equal 
to about one tenth of their body 
weight. When the fish has eaten all it 
can consume it takes practically no 
more food for the next 24 hours. 
Whether this quantity of food is fed 
all at once or over a period of several 
hours, they will eat no more, once hav- 
ing ‘reached capacity. 

Under natural conditions a fish 
starts out in the early morning and 
fills its stomach as fast as it can, then 
it has little interest in a baited hook 
until toward evening when it may 
look around for a bedtime snack. 

The working hours of a fish vary 
with species. Most game fishes have 
daytime habits, although if still hun- 
gry they may still lurk around after 
dark. The largest fish, which because 
of their capacity usually have most dif- 
ficulty reaching their food limits, often 
strike after dark. The fisherman may 
catch his largest brook trout or north- 
ern pike late in the evening. 

The walleye is a well-known night 
feeder, lying in water from ten to 20 
feet deep just outside the weeds during 
the day, but moving in to the shallow 
water at night to feed on small fry. 
Large bass do this sometimes. Bull- 
heads and eels do most of their feed- 
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ing at night. Sunfish and crappies are 
primarily day feeders and start their 
daily werk when the sun is high 
enough in the sky to penetrate the 
water. Northern pike and muskel- 
lunge are more diurnal than nocturnal, 
and meve into the shallow water at 
daybreak to hide in the weeds and 
watch: for their prey; in late afternoon 
they meve out te deep water to spend 
the night. . 

It is usually a waste of time to fish 
in the middle or deep water of most 
smaller lakes where the water is more 
than 30 feet deep. Usually there is no 
oxygen in the deeper waters. Rarely, 
a fish may be caught traveling through 
en an excursion to the other side. It 
is different in ‘shallow lakes and very 
large lakes where there is abundant 
oxygen all over the bottom, and fish 
travel everywhere searching for food. 
The northern U.S. border lakes have 
plenty of oxygen in their deep bottoms 
which support considerable food for 
the lake trout that seek those deep bot- 
toms in summer*to escape the heat. 

Sunfish, crappies, and perch are 
sociable and like to travel in schools. 
The wise fisherman, once he has 
caught one, drops anchor. Those fishes 
seem to be age conscious, as sizes 
school together, the larger in the deep- 
er waters just outside the weeds and 
the smaller inside the weeds. Young 
bass tend to school but older bass are 
solitary, each selecting his own terri- 
tory and chasing all others out. North- 
ern pike are usually solitary, and scat- 
ter here and.there over the weed beds. 
Although walleyes are often solitary 
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they may hunt their food in groups. 

Some fishes find their food by sight, 
others by taste or smell. In most game 
fishes the sense of taste or smell seems 
rather poorly developed, otherwise 
they would not strike at and swallow 
bits of wood and even pebbles. Conse- 
quently it is easy to fool them with 
moving artificial baits. But they are 
nearsighted, and are attracted by mo- 
tion rather than by details of struc- 
ture. When a northern pike’s attention 
is attracted by the movement of a min- 
now, it becomes rigid, aiming its body 
at the minnow. The moment the min- 
now makes another movement, it 
strikes like a flash. Bass hit hard the 
moment they sight the moving object. 


Walleyes sometimes strike at first | 


sight, but often they cautiously peck 
at their prey first. 

Other fishes such as catfish, suckers, 
and carp have a well-developed sense 
of taste, usually located in the skin 
around the head. Bullheads seem to 
have their taste organs in their barbels 
or whiskers. When offered food they 
do not strike at it as it settles through 
the water but start gyrating madly 
until their barbels come close to the 
food, then they turn and engulf the 
food with their huge mouths. Some 
fishes, particularly pan fishes, seem to 
use a combination of sight and taste 
in locating their food. Sunfish, crap- 
pies, and rock bass will sight their 
food and seize it when it moves. Often 
they make a series of short dashes at 
it, apparently tasting or nibbling. 

The appetite of a fish varies from 
day to day and from season to season. 
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During creel censuses the daily catches 
often show unexplained variations. On 
some days every fisherman may catch 
fish at a rate of three to four an hour 
but on the next day they may catch less 


than one fish an hour. For some reason - 


the fishes are not hungry on certain 
days. 

Seasonal changes in the rate of bit- 
ing have long been known to experi- 
enced fishermen and are clearly shown 


in censuses. In June, when fishes have . 


finished spawning, food production 
has not increased sufficiently, conse- 
quently they are hungry most of the 
day and bite readily. In July they do 
not seem to be so hungry and do not 
bite so well, and in August fishing is 
usually decidedly poor. As the summer 
has progressed, food production has 
increased in the lake and the young 
fishes hatched in the spring have 
reached sufficient size to make an im- 
portant food item, The fishes are fat 
and their stomachs full. The heavy 
growths of plankton, or microscopic 
organisms, render the water turbid 
and reduce the visibility so that a lure 
has to fall almost on top of the fish 
before it can see it. Fishing in August 
is better in those few clear lakes where 
the water is so’ poor in nutritive ele- 
ments that it does not support a heavy 
plankton growth. 

Another factor which may tend to 
teduce fishes’ appetites in August is 
the temperature of the water, which 
is highest during that month. Experi- 
ments with some fish show that they 
tend to lose their appetites when the 
water becomes warm, and may even 
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cease feeding entirely, During Sep- 
tember, as the water cools and the ex- 
cess food has been consumed, their 
appetites improve. In winter the tem- 
perature of the water falls until it is 
just above freezing and many fishes 
such as sunfish, bass, and bullheads 
lose their appetites. However, crappies, 
perch, northern pike, and walleyes are 
hungrier than ever and may offer the 
best fishing of the year. 

Many fishermen think that fishes 
have highly specialized diets. On the 
contrary, most of our game fishes spe- 
cialize on whatever is most available. 
Game fishes, pan fishes, and some 
rough fishes, such as gars, dogfish, and 
burbot, are chiefly predaceous. They 
eat living animal matter in some form 
but practically no fish diet is entirely 
free from plant material, 

The game fishes, such as the trout, 
walleyes, bass, and northern pike feed 
on animal life ranging from insects, 
worms, and leeches to small fishes. 
Frequently they eat the young of their 
own. species. Although game fishes 
feed on all kinds of small fishes, they 
show some discrimination, feeding 
more generally on the minnows and 
small rough fishes, which are most 
numerous and easier to catch than the 
more active young game fishes. North- 
ern pike may be feeding extensively on 
an abundant crop of young suckers in 
the early summer; a month later large 
numbers of sizeable leeches appear in 
the lake and the stomachs of the north- 
ern pike are gorged with leeches. _, 

Pan fishes, including the sunfish, 
crappies, and rock bass, usually feed 
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on a large variety of aquatic insects 
and crayfish, and may occasionally 
take a few small fishes of almost any 
species. Bluegills feed largely on aqua- 
tic insects, small crustacea, and a few 
small fishes. Seeds and bits of water 
plants occur in their stomachs so often 
that plant material must be a part of 
their natural diet. In winter their 
stomachs are practically empty. 

Crappies eat insects, crustacea and 
considerable numbers. of small fishes 
such as minnows, perch, sunfish, and 
even young walleyes. In winter they 
feed heavily on small fishes but toward 
the late winter they feed extensively on 
the minute crustacea of the plankton. 

Large-mouth bass feed mostly on 
small fishes, crustacea, and aquatic in- 
sects. Seeds and fragments of water 
plants which they often eat are prob- 
ably taken accidentally. Frogs, which 
are so popular for bait, actually con- 
stitute a small part of their natural diet 
and are usually taken in early summer. 
Walleyes eat mostly fishes, crayfish, 
and larger aquatic insects. They prey 
heavily on perch, minnows, and the 
young of almost any fish they en- 
counter. . 

Northern pike and muskellunge are 
enormous fish eaters, although at times 
they may take the larger insects and 
leeches. They will eat almost any 
swimming animal small enough for 
them to swallow. In summer their diet 
consists mostly of perch, minnows, 
and young fish, including their own. 
In winter they prey heavily on sunfish, 
crappies, and perch. Suckers are a 
common food item for the larger ones. 
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Trout diets vary considerably. Lake 
trout feed heavily on suckers, tullibee, 
and whitefish, but sometimes pick up 
quite a bit of the crustacea peculiar to 
the great depths where they feed. 
Brown and brook trout feed extensive- 
ly on both land and water insects, 
worms, and small crustacea. However, 
the larger ones prey on young suckers, 
minnows, and muddlers. Rainbow 
trout have a similar diet but tend to 
consume more small fishes. 

Many of our rough fishes are rather 
omnivorous in their diets. Bullheads 
are scavengers, eating large quantities 
of dead animals, plants, and almost 
anything else they may encounter, 
Suckers and redhorses suck plants and 
small animals off the bottom. Carp 
are quite vegetarian, eating large 
quantities of water plants and some 
small animal forms. 

The many lures usually fall into sev- 
eral types, the spoons, spinners, plugs, 
and artificial animals such as minnows 
and frogs. There is no fixed rule as to 
the lure preferred by any particular 
species but some lures work better 
most of the time for one fish than for 
another. Spoons are very effective for 
northern pike and may work for wall- 
eyes. Artificial minnows and some 
plugs are excellent for walleyes and 
may work sometimes for bass and 
northern pike. Bass often prefer lures 
that make a lot of splash but some- 
times strike readily at spoons and 
spinners. The popular live frog on a 
weedless hook cast in shallow water 
is hard to beat in early summer. Spin- 
ner combinations with pork strips and 
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live minnows work well with almost 
all game fish. 

Frequently fishes will follow an ar- 
tificial lure but seem unable to make 
a decision to strike. Sometimes a little 
inducement to their sense of taste may 
help. An angleworm or a minnow on 
a spinner may give just enough in- 
ducement to cause the fish to strike. 
When still fishing with minnows or 
even worms, a little up and down mo- 
tion may make the bait more interest- 
ing to a passing walleye or crappie. 


Vacation, that glorious gypsy period 
when you are free to go anywhere your 
wife chooses. —Robert M. Yoder. 

Above towered the two mountains, 
up to their waists in dark green firs. 

—Time. 

New York’s Met, the house of op- 
¢eratunety. —Louis Sobol. 

Qualified for a padded cell: a fish- 
erman calling a golfer a liar. 

—Our Lady’s Missionary. 

Feminine bachelor: a lady-in-wait- 
ing. —Baby Snooks. 

Zeb was about fifty, gaunt, grizzled, 
and suspendered. —Edmund Ware Smith. 


Children at play, busily acquiring 
their old-age memories. 
—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


If I don’t get a smoke pretty soon, 
Pll breathe to death.—Francis McGowan. 
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Fly fishing is an art itself, and many 
books have been devoted to the sub- 
ject. Whether fishing with wet or dry 
flies, the main object is to offer the 
fish an excellent imitation of some in- 
sect which normally is part of its diet. 

When we cannot explain the be- 
havior of fishes we call it luck. No 
doubt luck still plays an important 
part in fishing. In fact, if it were not 
for the element of chance, much of 
the attraction would be removed from 


fishing. 


It takes so very little to fill the hands 
and heart of a child. 
—Thomas J. Culhane. 


Epitaph for a dog: His tail still wags 
in my heart. —Wnm. Brady. 


Conscience: where there’s a will, 
there’s always a weigh. —Mary Dorsey. 


A lark—a tuft of feathers around 


a song. —Georges Bernanos. 


Meditation of the Month: Dandy if 
i, ee 


The two anti-Catholic visitors final- 
ly got fed up with Boston. One said, 
“This city is much too damp to suit 
me, and much too full of Catholics.” 

The old Irish lady who overheard 
came right back, “I can tell you a 
place to go where it isn’t a bit damp, 
and furthermore you'll find very few 
Catholics there!” 


(Readers are invited to submit similar figures of speech, for which $2 
will be paid on publication. Exact source must be given. We are sorry 
it is impossible for us to acknowledge or return contributions.—Ed.) 








Outstretched arms are weakening 


DPs Seloug Here 


By RAYMOND DISCO 


T 1s now almost three years since the 
§ formal hostilities of the 2nd World 
War were brought to a close. Yet, 
peace in Europe is in a much more 
precarious state than in 1939. Starva- 
tion is rampant in many countries. 
Political and ideological differences 
are more widespread than ever before. 
Individual freedom is almost dead. 
New hates and tyrannies are every- 
where in that unhappy and discon- 
solate continent. The forces of evil are 
in complete charge and extending 
daily their devious tentacles into every 
village and home. 

Amid this general chaos and com- 
plete disregard for human rights, one 
group which has been under bondage, 
in many instances for as long as ten 
years, stands out from the general 
misery and oppression. We refer to 
the remnants of the displaced persons 
now residing in and out of the Inter- 
national Refugee Camps in Germany, 
Austria and Italy. It should be noted 
here that on VE-day there were al- 
most 10 million people, the majority 
of whom had been brought as slave 
laborers into Greater Germany by Hit- 
ler’s hordes. When set free by the 
armies of Great Britain, France and 
the U.S., most of them desired to re- 
turn to their homelands. Almost 9 
million actually returned home within 
18 months of the cessation of hostili- 
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program of 
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ties. The honeyed promises of the Four 
Freedoms were fresh in their minds. 
They felt that their return would pro- 
vide a restoration of their basic political 
and religious freedoms. 

It is significant that no mention of 
displaced persons has ever been made 
by the Soviet government, which also 
participated in the occupation of Ger- 
many and Austria. The Reds expe- 
ditiously solved their displaced-persons 
problem, as they have solved so many 
other problems both in and out of their 
own country, by again resorting to the 
forced-labor camps so numerous in 
present-day Russia and its satellite 
countries. The displaced persons under 
their jurisdiction were continued in 
enslavement but under a new taskmas- 
ter. 

Not all displaced persons in the oc- 
cupied territories of France, England 
and the U.S., however, returned 
home. The Baltic peoples, including 
the Lithuanians, Estonians, and Lat- 
vians, had no home to which they 
could return. The Baltic states were 
seized as Soviet socialist republics in 
1940. The Yugoslavs, Croats, Slovenes, 
and Serbs soon discovered they had no 
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place to go. King Peter appointed, un- 
der pressure, the Yugoslav Regency 
council under Tito in March, 1945. 
The Poles soon learned that an alien 
power was ruling their homeland 
when the Lublin committee was foist- 
ed upon the legal Polish government 
in exile, in June, 1945, Soon after VE- 
day, freedom became merely an empty 
word. Some displaced persons who 
had returned joyously to their homes 
in Hungary, Rumania, Poland, and 
Yugoslavia, escaped from their new 
masters and found their way back to 
the displaced persons’ camps. They 
narrated personal stories of the new 
confinement which had been forced 
upon them in their home countries. 

Despite the forced repatriation drives 
of the UNRRA in 1946 and 1947 few- 
er and fewer people returned to the 
homes they once loved. With this gen- 
eral background we now have almost 
1 million displaced persons in Ger- 
many, Austria, and Italy. Some are 
registered and reside in the Interna- 
tional Refugee Organization camps. 
Others fear to place their names and 
whereabouts on record, and exist on 
the economies of those starvation-rid- 
den lands. 

Those displaced persons are like 
other persons throughout the world. 
They are mostly industrious and at 
least 60% are employable. They all de- 
sire freedom of political and religious 
belief. They seek stability, a home 
and a job, a place to reconstruct their 
shattered lives. They cannot return 
home to lands overrun by Soviet Rus- 
sia. A displaced person who would 
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return to his native land now would 
be regarded automatically as an enemy 
of his state by his mere tardiness in 
returning home. Many hundreds of 
Czechs are daily joining the ranks of 
the displaced persons. They cannot 
throw themselves on the economies of 
the countries where they now reside, 
for the simple reason that those econo- 
mies cannot feed, even on a starvation 
diet, their own inhabitants. . 

If the question of the displaced per- 
sons is not solved within three years 
by the democratic nations it will not 
be solved at all. Within that brief 
period, if left as they are, many will 
have perished, and those remaining 
will be so dispirited that they will find 
adjustment in a new land extremely 
arduous. 

The problem of the displaced per- 
sons is a Christian one. At least 55% 
are Catholic, approximately 27% are 
Protestant and Eastern Orthodox, 
while about 18% are Jewish. The ma- 
jority of the displaced persons are. 
Polish; many are Balts and Ukrainians, 
while some few are Yugoslavs and 
stateless people. 

The Holy Father has asked for a 
solution of the problem and imple- 
mented his words by establishing the 
Vatican Migration bureau under the 
Vatican Secretariat of State. The. 
Catholic bishops of the U.S. have 
formed the National Catholic Resettle- 
ment council as the American arm to 
participate in the world-wide resettle- 
ment efforts of the Vatican. 

Americans, and particularly Ameri- 
can Catholics, have a special moral re- 
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sponsibility to the displaced persons. 
America has always been the land of 
asylum. The U.S. was established by 
immigrants. Most Americans are the 
first or second generation of immi- 
grants. The U.S. would have had no 
Nimitz, Eisenhower, nor Patton, in 
fact, scarcely an army in the field, were 
it not for European immigrants, many 
of whom came to the land of the free 
to escape political and religious perse- 
cutions. 

The Bishops’ Resettlement commit- 
tee, under the chairmanship of Arch- 
bishop Joseph E. Ritter of St. Louis, 
has been formed to direct the American 
Catholic Church’s participation in the 
resettlement of DP’s in the U.S. The 
National Catholic Resettlement coun- 
cil has been formed as an advisory 
complement to War Relief Services- 
NCWGC, the agency which will per- 
form the actual work of resettlement. 
The council, of which Msgr. Edward 
E. Swanstrom is chairman, is com- 
posed of representatives of the Nation- 


al Catholic Welfare Conference, the: 


National Catholic Rural Life Confer- 
ence, the National Council of Catholic 
Men, the National Council of Catholic 
Women, nine nationality groups, the 
National Catholic Women’s Union, 
other nationwide Catholic lay organ- 
zations, and a number of members 
at large. 

To date 102 bishops have appointed 
diocesan resettlement directors to take 
charge of this work on a local level. 
Diocesan and parish resettlement com- 
mittees are functioning in many areas. 
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The National Council and the com- 
mittees have three objectives: 1. to 
educate American. Catholics in the 
problems of the displaced persons and 
in their Christian solution; 2. to survey 
the number of jobs and homes which 
Catholic America will provide; 3. to 
assume responsibility for establishing 
the displaced persons on the American 
countryside once the enabling legisla- 
tion is enacted. 


War Relief Services-NCWC pro- 


poses to settle the majority of the dis- 
placed persons on farms and in small 
communities. It will give priority to 
three classes, farmers, houseworkers, 
and unskilled laborers. Displaced per- 
sons in other job classifications will, 
of course, be sponsored in a limited 
manner. No displaced person will be 
brought to this country by War Relief 
ServicessNCWC who does not have 
a specific home and job available. It 
is anticipated, of course, that relatives 
of many of the displaced persons will 
provide for them, possibly in their own 
homes, in the U. S. 

The displaced persons provide a 
clear challenge to Christian charity. 
Every Catholic, Religious and layman, 
should make his services available to 
his parish or diocesan resettlement 
committee, which will provide him 


with necessary information. The com- 


mittees likewise are desirous of em- 


ploying the services, in numerous di- _ 


verse ways, of every Catholic who is 
interested in assisting their unfortu- 
nate brothers in the displaced persons’ 
camps of Europe. 
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Books of Cunent Interest 


[Any of which can be ordered through us. If you wish to order direct from 
publisher, addresses given are adequate.]| 


Augustine, Saint. CurisTIaN INsTRUCTION; ADMONITION AND GRACE; THE CHRIS- 
Tian CombBaT; Fairn, Hope anp Cuariry. New York: Cima. 494 pp. $3.75. The 
clear and pointed style of Augustine has stimulated learners and teachers for 1500 
years. Fourth volume of a new translation of his works. 


Bishop, Claire Huchet. France Ative. New York: McMullen. 227 pp. $3. 
Grass-roots renewal of Christianity in France among a proletariat in which it was 
all but extinct. Catholics who rediscovered God in concentration-camp misery now 
are living their faith by practical charity among fellow poor. 


Brennan, Robert E., O.P. THe ImMace oF His Maker. Milwaukee: Bruce. 338 
pp. $3.25. Excellent, readable popular psychology, for student and layman alike. 


Davidson, Donald. THe TENNEssEE; Volume Il, The New River: Civil War 
to TVA. (Rivers of America.) New York: Rinehart. 377 pp., illus. $3.50. Gun- 
boat fighting in the West that broke the back of the Southern Confederacy; post- 
war Reconstruction and the Ku Klux Klan; transformation of a whole region by 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. 


De Raeymacker, Louis. INrropucTION To PHiLosopHy. Translated by Harry 
McNeill. New York: Wagner. 297 pp. $4. Excellent sketch of philosophic method, 
problems, and solutions offered through the centuries. 


Jeans, Sir James. THE GrowTH oF Pnysicat ScreNcE. New York: Macmillan. 
364 pp., illus. $4. History of the great theories and discoveries in mathematics, 
astronomy, optics, electricity and the structure of matter from ancient Babylonia and 
Greece down to our present decade. Enticing story for the general reader, in non- 
technical language. 


Karrer, Otto, editor. Sr. Francis oF Assist: The Legends and Lauds. New 
York: Sheed & Ward. 302 pp. $3. Instructive prefaces go with this collection of 
early writings that show how St. Francis seemed to his close friends, his 13th-century 
followers, and even to himself. Goodness that has never ceased to be attractive. 


Kiely, Benedict. Poor ScHoiar; a Study of the Works and Days of William 
Carleton (1794-1869). New York: Sheed & Ward. 198 pp. $3. The old Ireland 
before the great famine of 1848 and the mass emigration that depleted the people’s 
numbers. Carleton’s stories and novels are a faithful picture of old customs. 

Ruggles, Eleanor. Journey Into Fatrn. New York: W. W. Norton. 336 pp. 
Bibliography, index. $4. The story of Newman’s Anglican career, the drama that 
brought him certainty and peace, is as tense and moving as ever. A noteworthy 
addition to Catholic apologetics. 


Thomas Aquinas, Saint. THe Human Wispom oF St. Tuomas; a Breviary of 
Philosophy from the Works of St. Thomas Aquinas; arranged by Josef Pieper. New 
York: Sheed & Ward. 111 pp. $2. Sentences and paragraphs from the works of 
St. Thomas collected in short chapters, each devoted to a special topic. 


Thornton, Francis Beauchesne. Return To Trapition, a Directive Anthology. 
Milwaukee: Bruce. 926 pp. About $8. Compilation of 126 writers from 1800 up 
to now, directed with sensitive, graceful intelligence. 
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r 1s with pleasure 
| that the editors of 
the Catuotic Dicest 
announce that there 
is an edition of the 
CatuHo.tic DiceEst in 
the Japanese language, 
edited and _ published in 
Tokyo. The first issue was 
completely sold out the day 
it appeared on the news- 
stands. On the occasion of 
its appearance, General of 
the Army Douglas Mac- 
Arthur was good enough to 
welcome it to the country 
in the following message: 

“With pleasure I greet the 
first issue of the CATHOLIC 
Dicest in Japanese. 

**l am absolutely convinc- 
ed that true democracy can 
exist only on a 
spiritual founda- 
tion. It will en- 
dure when it rests 
on the Christian 
conception of the 
individual and of 
society. Anything 
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contrary to that con- 

ception is destructive 

not only of the in- 

dividual’s happiness 

but also of social well- 

being. Whatever sup- 
ports that conception helps 
to safeguard the individual 
and society and assists us 
all in striving for the high 
destiny that God has ap- 
pointed for every human 
being of every race and 
class. 

“The Catnotic Dicest 
already has its overseas edi- 
tions in England and Ire- 
land, France, Belgium, 
Holland, and Germany. I 
understand that the Japa- 
nese edition is its first in the 
Far East. 

“T wish it God- 
speed as an eCX- 
ponent of spir- 
itual realities 
and a carrier of 
truly construc- 
tive ideas.” 














